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first contribution of Ralph W. Ells. We 
ire still receiving requests for copies and 
reprints of this article which was re- 
printed several times by private parties 
as well as several other papers. Several 
subsequent articles by the same author 
have been published and all have been ex- 
ceptionally popular. When he began con- 
tributing to American Business he was 
personnel director of the Lone Star De- 
fense Plant, a wartime operation of one 
of the big rubber companies at Akron. 
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shortly after the end of the war, Mr. Ells 
has entered business for himself conduct- 
ing a management engineering service in 
Kansas City. He specializes in personnel 
and wage administration policies. We are 
happy to report that another contribu- 
tion on this subject is in the works for 
our May issue. 

Because of the wide interest shown 
in a recent report on microfilming we 
are including another report on this sub- 
ject in the May issue. 





Jonn Cameron Asp.ey, Publisher ¢ EvuGene Wuitmore, Editor « Epwin H. Suanxs, Associate Editor 
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An ally of modern management, 
Reynolds and Reynolds is one of 
the world’s largest suppliers of 
printed or lithographed control 
and operational forms. 
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Stock Control Systems 


To the Editor: 





We have been referred to you through 
the Department of Commerce Technical 
Advisory Service as a source of informa- 
tion on stock control systems. In a re- 
cent bulletin put out by the above-men- 
tioned service, reference was made to 
your August 1944 issue, “Simplified Plan 
for Material Control,” as used by the 
Woodall Industries, Inc. If the details 
of this plan are available to us, we would 
like very much to have them. 

At present, we are using “Material 
Requisitions” and “Receiving and In- 
spection Reports” for moving material in 
and out of the stockroom. However, we 
haven’t a control over these forms or 
material on hand. We feel, that with the 
material situation as it is, we should have 
a more rigid control over our stock of 
raw material and parts.—E. R. Port- 
woop, supervisor cost accounting, Ham- 
mett Electric Mfg. Company, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Mr. Portrwoop: We have had a number 
of articles on stock control plans in 
American Bustness. A recent article, “A 
Modernized Stock Control Plan,” which 
appeared in the December 1945 issue 
tells of the plan used by Lehn & Fink 
Products Company. The Woodall Indus- 
tries article, “Simplified Plan for Ma- 
terials Control,” appeared in August 
1944. 


Error in Microfilming Costs 


To the Editor: 


Thanks for the copy of AMERICAN 
Business showing the article on micro- 





filming. I am a_ regular subscriber to 
your magazine and appreciate the extra 
copy due to the quotation from my paper 
on microfilming. 

Had I known you intended to publish 
the quotation from my paper, I would 
have called your attention to a typo 
graphical error in the original paper 
where it stated, “The average over-all 
cost has been 16 mills per document.” 
This should have read 1.6 mills per docu- 
ment. In multiplying this out the cost of 
operation for 15,000,000 documents would 
be $24,000, whereas at 16 mills per docu 
ment it would be $240,000. Thought | 
should call this to your attention in case 
some reader discovers this point and 
writes to you regarding same.—D. A 
Prorsser, methods manager, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohi 


Mr. Proesser: We appreciate your call 
ing our attention to this error in the cost 
per document for microfilming. 


Music for Employees 
And Community 


To the Editor: 

I was glad to have your letter, but 
disappointed in not finding the report o1 
music in offices which you mentioned you 
were enclosing. 

Our use of music here in the House o! 
Sunshine has been planned only part!) 
for the benefit of our employees, a! 
though that is certainly one of the prim 
reasons why we installed a Hammot 
organ and also have complete recordin 
and playing equipment, with loud-spea 
ers both inside and outside the buildin: 

We have found it to be much appr 
ciated, of course, and have followed t! 
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practice of playing music in the morn- 
ing as we begin our work, and then again 
in the midafternon when we have a brief 
recess. 

We use our equipment for community 
programs on some evenings of the week, 
ind also on Sunday afternoon, although 
this schedule does not run for the entire 
vear. We usually have it during the 
spring, summer and early fall.—Garrn 
Henricus, The Henry F. Henrichs Pub- 
lications, Litchfield, Illinois. 


Dvorak Keyboard 


lo the Editor: 


In the March issue of American Busi- 
NESS, in your section on Modern Office 
Management, I noticed a reference to 
Dvorak’s Simplified Keyboard. 

For some time I have been trying to 
get information on this system and would 
appreciate it very much, therefore, if you 
would give me any information you may 
have. Also, can you tell me whether type- 
writers can be purchased that have this 
Simplified Keyboard arrangement? 
Joyce M. Avusec, United Conveyor Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 

Miss Avsec: We are sending material 
on the Dvorak Simplified Keyboard 
which appeared in previous issues of 
\merican Bustness. The keyboard may 
be obtained on any new typewriter for a 
slight extra charge, or an old typewriter 
can be converted to the Simplified Key- 
board for a small charge. 


Index to “inerican Business 


To the Editor: 


We should like to make the informa- | 


tion published in your magazine avail- 
able to as many of the staff as possible 
and to have a composite of such informa- 
tion in a form suitable for future ref- 
erence. At the present time, your mag- 


azine is circulated to selected staff mem- | 


bers who are many times too busy to 
read the article as thoroughly as they 
would like without delaying the passing 
of that particular issue to others. 

Many good intentions are forgotten 
after a few days and still, if the exact 
issue were known, we believe that there 
would be a more frequent reference to 
past issues. Is it possible for you to 
furnish us with a copy of your annual 
index which we may duplicate and hand 
to interested staff members? In this way, 
the information we need would be avail- 
ible for ready reference and we believe 
that our library would be of considerably 
more value to us. 

We have subscribed to your publication 
since 1943 and shall appreciate it if we 
may have an annual index for each of 
these years.—Hester G. Nixon, oper- 


The Ben Hur 


of Business 
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The modern accountant reins 
the many steeds of business, finance, 
production, distribution, policy... 
prepares the figures for tax filing 
and claims, wage arbitration,O.P.A. 
applications, cost analysis, budgets, 

| banker’s statements... holds in 


hand a lot of lines. 


A management advisor, he spots 
danger signals, green or red lights 


the present, plans futures . . . bases 


ating division, Central National Bank of 


Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Miss Nixon: We are sorry but we dis- 





all findings on facts, and has a 


fetish for complete freshness, since 
only current and comprehensive 
data gives a sound basis for all 


sound interpretations! 


McBez are not accountants, 
but with products and methods 
evolved in 40 years of experience 

aid the profession by making 


all vital facts available faster. 
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continued the annual index on account | 
of the paper shortage and have not been | 
tble to resume its publication. 
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Many more than you're likely to guess. For today’s 
mass production—whether it’s pies or pipes you 
make—calls for literally hundreds of busy fingers 
“in the pie.” 

In any business, a myriad of instructions must 
be given and received—purchasing—inspection— 
receiving—receipts—material control—disburse- 
ment—these and many other orders must be acted 
upon to determine what kind, when and how 
many products go to the market. This is the 
routine so vital to business—the routine that de- 
pends upon forms. 

Use your own business for an example. Do you 
have too many or too few forms? Could several 


be combined into one? What about costs, and 
could they be lowered? These are questions Uarco 
can answer and save you money while seeing that 
routine operations give you complete, accurate 
control over work from planning to final selling. 


Designing more efficient forms for individual 
businesses is Uarco’s job. Call an experienced 
Uarco representative today—no matter what busi- 
ness you're in, he’ll gladly study your particular 
problems without cost and suggest methods of 
improving your present forms and routine system. 
Or write for additional information. UARCO 
INCORPORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. 
Offices in All Principal Cities. 
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David C. Prince, General 
Electric vice president, recently 
stated, “Extension of price con- 
trols is highly desirable despite 
yropaganda to the contrary by 
‘ertain powerful business groups. 
Chere can be no doubt that with- 
sut such controls, the ‘boom and 
must? period of 1919-1920 would 
re repeated with greatly increased 
violence.” But Mr. Prince goes on 
to remind us that there have been 
serious increases in costs, and with- 
out enough increases in prices to 
‘over costs, business cannot pro- 


ceed. 


George T. Christopher, 
president of Packard Motor Car 
Company, said in Detroit early in 
April that industry could better 
achieve full production through 
the elimination of all government 
restrictions. “However, if the gov- 
ernment insists upon some regula- 
tion it should set up only those 
business controls which would per- 
mit a reasonable profit from good 
management and which would es- 
tablish equal responsibility on the 
art of union and industrial man- 
igements.” 


Rockefeller Foundation 
ias granted $36,000 to Dr. Boris 
Emmet to conduct, at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, a study of the 
story of Sears Roebuck and Com- 
vany. Dr. Emmet, who recently 
etired as vice president in charge 
f retail merchandising at Sears, 
lans to put in 3 years of research 
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on the project. He points out that 
Sears has played an integral part 
in American society for the past 
60 years. He will include in his 
history the development of the or- 
ganization from a catalog house 
to a national retail and catalog 
house. With its better than a bil- 
lion dollars in sales annually, 
Sears is perhaps the greatest sin- 
gle outlet for merchandise on 
earth, and its tremendous buying 
power has the capacity to change 
economic conditions in whole areas 
at one fell swoop, should it switch 
its buying sources from one com- 
munity to another. The study 
ought to be a valuable contribu- 
tion to business knowledge. 


General Motors sold its 
holdings in the National Bank of 
Detroit and realized a profit of 
$13,957,787 on the transaction, 
which is equivalent, after taxes 
were paid, to 21 cents a share on 
the company’s stock. Perhaps Gen- 
eral Motors, like Ford, wants to 
concentrate more of its time on its 
major lines, without dissipating its 
management energies in running 
other businesses. Ford is unloading 
a number of traditional Ford en- 
terprises, such as the company’s 
steamship services, several schools 
established by Henry Ford. Which 
reminds us that T. H. Keating, 
the new advertising manager of 
Chevrolet, recently told Detroit 
advertising men that nobody would 
do more advertising than Chev- 
rolet, that Campbell-Ewald which 


has always done Chevrolet adver- 
tising would continue, and that 
Ford was not going to recapture 
first place if anybody at Chev- 
rolet could prevent it. There has 
been much talk around Detroit 
and in automobile circles that 
Ford was laying plans to recap- 
ture first place. When anybody 
looks at Chevrolet’s importance in 
the entire General Motors’ volume, 
it is apparent that all the com- 
pany’s skill in selling will be con- 
centrated on Chevrolet, if neces- 
sary, to hold first place. 


Spiegel, Inc.—the fast-mov- 
ing Chicago chain-store and mail- 
order house—continues to make 
news. Donald Nelson, formerly a 
Sears vice president and also re- 
membered as head of the War Pro- 
duction Board, and Clement D. 
Ryan, a former Montgomery 
Ward president, have joined 
Spiegel as directors. The com- 
pany’s most recent purchase is a 
chain of 54 retail stores known as 
the J. & R. Motor Supply Com- 
pany. The chain dealt in automo- 
bile supplies and was founded in 
1917. Since 1944 Spiegel has pur- 
chased more than 100 retail 
stores. Sales jumped from 49 mil- 
lion in 1944 to 70 million in 1945. 


General B. B. Somervell, 
commander of Army Service 
Forces, is one of the first generals 
of World War II, we believe, to 
be appointed to the presidency of 
an important company. Late in 
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March, Koppers Company an- 
nounced appointment of the gen- 
eral to the presidency of Koppers 
Company, Inc. General Somervell 
was born in Little Rock—where 
General Douglas MacArthur also 
was born. He was graduated sixth 
in a class of 106 at West Point, 
giving him eligibility for the En- 
sineers Corps. He served the League 
of Nations in a survey of naviga- 
tion on the Rhine and Danube 
rivers; was in charge of river and 
harbor work at Washington and 
Memphis ; made a report on Turk- 
ish economy for Kemal Ataturk; 
rebuilt Gainesville, Georgia, after 
its hurricane. Then he took charge 
of New York City’s WPA. He 
was appointed commanding gen- 
val, Army Service Forces, in 
March 1942. 


Studebaker promises to be in 
production on 1947 models of its 
passenger cars by late April. The 
company’s Champion, lowest 
priced model, and the higher- 
priced Commanders will be deliv- 
cred in new models, said Paul G. 
Hoffman, president. He declares 
the new cars will be true postwar 
models in all the term implies. Pro- 
duction was temporarily discon- 
tinued late in March to speed up 
the work of changing over to new 
models. 


Hotel Association is busy 
distributing propaganda designed 
to discourage investments in new 
hotels. The association spokesmen 
point out that in 1932, 81 per cent 
of the nation’s hotels were in bank- 
ruptey, reorganization or fore- 
closure. To add to the general 
vloom of the association’s releases, 
there is included an item about the 
recent sale for $7,500,000 of the 
Stevens Hotel to the Hilton in- 
terests. The association claims the 
Stevens cost $28,000,000 to build, 
that it lost a million dollars the 
following year, and $700,000 in 
1929. The report does not tell how 
much the hotel has been earning 
since 1940. Apparently the hotel 
issociation wants to freeze hotel 
capacity at its present level to 
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insure future high rates of occu- 
pancy of the present hotel plant 
of the country. 


Don Francisco, vice president 
of J. Walter Thompson Company, 
makes an interesting point when 
he says that the hullabaloo about 
the cost of distribution is mislead- 
ing many people. “Whether the 
cost of distribution is 41 per cent 
or 59 per cent of the consumer’s 
dollar is not the fundamental ques- 
tion, but whether the price of the 
articles sold is $1 or 75 cents is 
much more important. If all the 
costs of production and distribu- 
tion add up to a lower price to the 
consumer the percentage figures 
are unimportant.” He reminds us 
that despite the fact four filling 
stations at one street intersection 
may seem wasteful, the thing to 
remember is that gasoline now sells 
at prices lower than bottled water. 


M. E. Coyle, Chevrolet gen- 
eral manager, said recently that 
for single plants he favors opera- 
tions not to contain more than 1 
million square feet, or to employ 
more than 5,000 or 6,000 workers. 
“With larger 


plained, “we must have larger 


plants,” he ex- 


forces of top executives. The re- 
sult is that the man at the head 
of the plant gets too far from the 
actual operation and has to de- 
pend too much on _ subordinate 
executives to know what is going 
on.” It was because of this belief 
that General Motors did not con- 
sider taking over the big Buick 
engine plant at Melrose Park, 
Illinois, where the company made 
aircraft engines during the war. 


Edward F. Hutton, part- 
ner in E. F. Hutton & Company, 
New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bers, thinks business ought to do 
more to popularize the facts about 
business. He says business ought 
to tell the public that out of 
$1,000.00 paid for a car, the 
dealer’s mark-up is $230.00, the 
employees got $173.00, manage- 
ment and executives $4.50, adver- 
tising costs were $4.80, engineer- 


ing and research about $28.00. 
With these figures in mind he 
thinks the public would sit up and 
take notice. He pointed out that 
Chrysler Corporation had an aver 
age of 5.15 per cent profits on 
total sales from 1938 through 
1941, and 2.81 per cent from 1942 
through 1945. Most people think 
automobile makers carn between 
24 to 31 per cent profit. If the 
facts were widely known there 
would be less criticism of business, 
it seems reasonable te assume. 


OPA has been widely and bit 
terly criticized by many business 
groups. United States Chamber of 
Commerce wants all price controls 
except rents abolished by October 
31, 1946. National Association of 
Retail Grocers wants OPA to be 
given a lethal dose June 30, 1946. 
R. J. Eggert, associate marketing 
director of American Meat Insti- 
tute, thinks it would be a good 
idea to abandon subsidies and price 
controls on meat. That OPA en- 
forcement has broken down cannot 
be doubted. The Meat Institute 
reports that average prices in five 
out of six stores are 20 per cent 
above ceilings on meat. Chicago 
meat dealers threatened to close 
3 days a week, claiming black 
markets gobbled up such a high 
percentage of supplies they can- 


not find enough meat to sell. 


Automobile dealers simply 
laugh when people without a drag, 
a pull, special acquaintance, or 
offers of higher-than-ceiling prices, 
attempt to put in orders for auto- 
mobiles. The whole country is gos- 
siping about how much bonus it is 
necessary to offer to interest a 
dealer in selling a new car. Perhaps 
there is no power which can be 
exercised in a Democracy to pre- 
vent overcharges on any item in 
such demand as new automobiles. 
Neither does it do much good to 
remind these dealers that they may 
be piling up ill-will for the future. 
The dealers have had a long dry 
spell and many of them, or at least 
their present salesmen, are making 
up for lost profits since 1941. 








Thumbs down on 
many moth-eaten 
gags, stunts and 
other devices of 
the so-called pub- 


lic relations ‘‘ex- 
of today 


perts’ 





Business needs 
real public rela- 
tions help, but 
what it so often 
gets is justa 
batch of doubtful 
**free’’ publicity 


Business Looks at 
“Public Relations” 


ANY years ago when Ivy Lee 

induced the railroads to stop 
chasing newspaper reporters and 
photographers away from wrecks, 
the public relations trade was 
born. 

Mr. Lee’s idea was simple. If 
railroad detectives stopped beat- 
ing up photographers and report- 
ers, the stories of wrecks which 
appeared in the newspapers would 
be less critical of the railroads. 
Like so many other good but sim- 
ple ideas, this one worked so well 
it was inflated and inflated again 
until today many a_ businessman 
thinks he needs a public relations 
man at his elbow before he dares 
utter a word to the “press.” The 
public relations men have been 
extremely energetic in selling this 
idea of their omnipotence to the 
businessmen of the country. There 
is now considerable suspicion that 
they have oversold themselves. 

Business is beginning to ask the 
public relations men so many em- 
barrassing questions that several 
public relations men have recom- 
mended a public relations cam- 
paign for the public relations men 
themselves. 

Chief among the embarrassing 
questions which astute business- 
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By 
Eugene Whitmore 


men have been asking the public 
relations men is, “Isn’t what you 
call public relations usually little 
more than plain, old-fashioned 
publicity work, formerly known as 
press agentry?” The average pub- 
lic relations man has a difficult 
time answering that one. 

Another question that brings 
gray hairs and ulcers to the har- 
assed public relations man _ is, 
“How much does this free pub- 
licity you recommend cost?” 

And another question that both 
businessmen and the public rela- 
tions gentry are asking themselves 
and each other is, “Where did all 
the newcomers in this lush field 
become qualified to sit at the el- 
bows of more widely experienced 
businessmen and put words in 
their mouths?” 

Business wants to know the 
answers before it continues shelling 
out huge sums to the large num- 
ber of public relations firms which 
have been enjoying, for several 
years now, the greatest bonanza 
ever to come to a group of business 
advisors. 


Taking up the first questio 
“Isn’t public relations work real 


publicity, or old-fashioned pre: 


agentry?” 
In a great majority of cases t! 


answer is a resounding, “Yes!” | 


seems that publicity masquera 
ing under the label of “public r 


lations,” sounds more dignifie: 
and will bring larger fees tha 


when more honestly labeled “pu 
licity.” 


Why there is so much shying 
away from the word “publicity” 


no one knows, unless it be for t! 
reasons just mentioned. Actual 
no business should be ashamed « 
wanting publicity; no honest pu 
licity man should be ashamed 

purveying publicity for a legi 
mate enterprise. But, like its pa 
ent, “press agentry,” publicity h 
fallen into disrepute. The ter 
public relations, has served bet 
up to now. But it is being so cri 
cally examined currently th 
public relations men are probab 
sitting up nights thinking up 
new term. 

We need to examine a few fac 
to understand what the public : 
lations men did to bring the ci 
rent flood of criticism and busin 
skepticism about their activiti: 
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Ivy Lee’s tremendous success in 
advising the Pennsylvania railroad 
officials and the Rockefeller estate 
made thousands of businessmen 
wonder if he did not have some- 
thing they could use. He had 
changed the Rockefeller name from 
a symbol of greed, power, wealth, 
monopoly, to a symbol of charity, 
righteousness and public service. 
He had vastly improved the pub- 
lic’s opinion of the Pennsylvania 
railroad. 

But Mr. Lee’s fees were high, 
and he did not stoop to many 
space-grabbing antics which 
marked the old-time press agent. 
To fill the demand created by Mr. 
Lee’s success several publicity com- 
panies came into existence. Some 
were excellent; others no good 
whatever; and still others were 
fair—just like every other group 
of enterprises. 

When the great Liberty Bond 
campaigns of World War I used 
every known device for attracting 
public attention the publicity trade 
got a walloping boost. It seemed 
the whole world suddenly became 
aware of publicity and its value in 
winning public attention. Every 
bootblack yearned for the day he 
could roundup enough money to 
hire a publicity man. In Holly- 
wood they say bootblacks actually 
did hire press agents. 

Publicity campaigns probably 
reached a zenith in the late twen- 
ties. It was during this period such 
monstrosities as that of the watch- 
maker who publicly declared he 
wanted to build a wrist watch for 
the arm of the Statue of Liberty 
saw light. No new refrigerator 
could be announced without a bath- 
ing beauty or a naked gal sitting 
inside the refrigerator to attract 
attention. It was the era when 
every enterprise was launched with 
a publicity stunt. 

Good taste, sound _ business 
judgment, truth, reliability went 
out the window in the rash of pub- 
licity stunts which blossomed in 
1927, 1928 and 1929. Then came 
the sobering influence of the stock 
market crash. Business snapped its 
pocketbook (Continued on page 48) 
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Examples of Good Public 
Relations 


Western Railways Public Relations Office, in charge of 
a man who is a railroad man first, publicity man second. 
Among other activities it publishes an annual called 
‘*Railroad Facts.’’ The book contains 96 pages of railroad 
figures and has long been considered an authority. Al- 
though the office engages in many other projects it never 
whips up frothy stories or pictures to win space. 


Butler Brothers 


Last year when thousands of young men were planning to 
enter retailing, Butler Brothers published an authorita- 
tive book telling what it takes to succeed in retailing, the 
probable investment for different size stores, and possible 
earnings from those stores. Books were distributed to 
bankers to aid them in advising young men who came to 
them seeking help. 


Swift & Company 


A continuing bit of sound public relations is the famed 
Swift & Company yearbook, published each year, giving 
facts and figures about the company and the meat indus- 
try. Sent to editors, educators, stockholders, cattlemen 
and associations, the book has a wide influence and is a 
real factor in maintaining the company’s good public rela- 
tions, often said to be the best in the packing industry. 


Cheurolet’s Sean Box Derby 


Spectacular, expensive but a heart warmer which made 
millions of friends in Chevrolet’s annual (discontinued 
during the war) Soap Box Derby, participated in by boys 
from every state. Not every company can afford to invest 
such a large sum each year in winning the friendship of 
future customers, but to those who can, something like 
this is a natural. 


New York “Herald-Tritune” 


The annual Herald-Tribune Forum, participated in by 
world leaders of thought, held each year in New York, sets 
a high standard for a public relations project. Top-flight 
speakers address the meetings and their addresses are 
considered news by thousands of other papers. It brings 
much prestige to the ‘‘Herald-Tribune.’”’ 














Fifteen Ways to Buil¢ 





With merchandise shortages, delays, 
back orders, combining to harass cus- 
tomers, almost every company today 
suffers from the worst customer rela- 
tions in business history. Here are fif- 
teen simple but inexpensive ideas any 
company can use in winning back cus- 
tomer friendship and holding good-will 
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Somewhere in every one of the 48 states is a 
customer who has bought from you longer 
than any other customer in that state. Write 
him a friendly letter and tell him how much 
you value his long patronage of your company. 
Of course, if the president signs his name to 
your company’s letter it will be that much 
more pleasing to the customer. 


Somewhere in every salesman’s territory is the 
first customer that salesman ever sold for your 
company. Get each salesman to name this cus- 
tomer and write a letter for the salesman, tell- 
ing the customer about it. If you tell the cus- 
tomer how much this order meant.to the sales- 
man at the time, it will give that customer a 


warm glow of satisfaction. 


Somewhere on your ledgers is the name of a 
customer who has bought from you longer 
than any other customer. Dig out his name. 
Write him a letter and tell him about it. Of 
course, the company’s name may have changed, 
or the man who actually placed the order may 
have gone to his reward many years ago. But 
the customer, even though he be a grandson, 
a great grandson or just the salaried presi- 
dent of the corporation who succeeded your 
original customer, will be thrilled by the 
knowledge. And the name might even be worth 
using in a business paper advertisement 


How many of your executives were once sales- 
men? Get them all to put down the name of 
the first customer they sold for you when they 
were salesmen. Have them recall the case and 


’. 


write each one of these customers who are still 
on your books and tell them about it. They 
will put the letter up on a bulletin board, show 
it to all the youngsters in the organization 
and generally get a thrill out of it. And it 
may remind them that you appreciate their 
business, even though you are behind in filling 
their orders today. 


In every state in this broad land is one cus- 
tomer who has bought and used more of your 
products than any other customer in that 
state. Why not tell him how much you value 
his business, in a cordial, friendly letter? It 
will please him so much that he may remember 
it a year or two later when three of your worst 
competitors are trying to take his business 
away from you. Of course, it will be a little 
trouble to dig out these facts; but a good 
customer, even today, is worth considerable 
trouble. 


Perhaps 10, 15, 20 or 25 years ago this month 
certain customers sent you orders. And they 
are still sending orders. Why not put an as- 
siscant to work searching for facts like these? 
And then, in acknowledging a current order, 
write, “Dear Customer: We were looking over 
our records recently and found that you sent 
us an order for this same merchandise 25 years 
ago on the third of this month. That’s a long 
time for two companies to work together and 
we want to tell you from the bottom of our 
heart that such loyalty gives us more satis- 
faction than anything else in business.” Or 
words to that effect. 


Did it ever occur to you that many people who 
buy from you wonder what sort of fellow 
your president is? They have heard about him 
but few, if any, of the customers have ever had 
a chance to meet him. When did he become 
president? In 1921? No, it was 1926. Well, it 
doesn’t make any difference, even if it were 
only 7 or 8 years ago. List the names of all 
orders coming in during the president’s an- 
niversary month. Then prepare a letter for 
him to sign, which goes something like this: 
“It was just 16 years ago this month that I 
became president of this company. During 
that month, 16 years ago, we received an order 
from you, and I want you to know that your 
business then meant a lot to me. It still does. 
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and I was certainly happy to see an order 
from you in the mail yesterday. May I express 
the wish that 16 years from now we will be 
doing business together. As a little memento 
of this occasion I am sending you my photo- 
graph. I am not as young looking as I was 
16 years ago this month, when I first saw your 
orders coming through, but I’m still smiling 
every time one comes through. Cordially.” 


There are some of your customers who have 
always paid their bills promptly. They are the 
salt of the earth. ‘They are builders of your 
business. They mean more to your company 
than any other group of people. Some are 
small customers, some are large. All have one 
thing in common. They pay bills when due. 
How do you think these customers would feel if 
each of them opened a letter some morning next 
month which read like this: “Dear Customer: 
I am not as well acquainted with you as I 
would like to be, but there is one thing I do 
know about you, and which I have known for 
many years. It is that you are prompt in pay- 
ing your bills. Just today when your check 
came in I was reminded that I have never had 
to worry about your payments. They are as 
prompt and as regular as clockwork. Mr. 
Customer, it is men like you that make busi- 
ness a real pleasure, and I am just writing 
this little note to thank you for your 10 years 
of prompt payments. They have meant ever so 
much to me and to our company.” Your 
treasurer should sign this letter. Such a letter 
may not flood the mails with orders, but it 
will make your salesman more welcome the next 
time he visits a man who has recently received 
it, and it will make him want to keep on pay- 
ing your bills promptly, because he knows his 


promptness is appreciated. 


Do you have jobbers handling your line? If 
so, those jobbers have salesmen who sel] your 
products. How about getting a little closer to 
those salesmen? Your salesmen may know 
them all, but how about getting your salesmen 
to send you lists of all the jobbers’ salesmen 
they know, with a memorandum of how long 
each jobber’s salesman has been on the job. 
Then write each jobber’s salesman a letter 
along these lines: “Bill Wilson, our salesman 
in your territory, tells us you have been on 
the job 11 years. He says you are a good loyal 
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Today’s customers are the forgotten men of 


business. But every day brings often overlooked 


opportunities to put customers in a better 


humor, to make them feel that business is im- 


portant to you, even if you cannot ship every- 
thing they want to buy. Here are tested plans 
which may help hold old customers when the 


present boom ends and customers are precious 





hooster for our products, and that is the 
reason for this letter, to thank you for your 
support all these years. We appreciate this 
support. The work of you and other salesmen 
for our jobbers has made our company what 
it is today. All our best wishes go with this 
letter.” If you enclose something useful as a 
little token, so much the better. A pocket 
knife, a billfold, card case, money clip, or a 
pencil with the recipient’s name engraved on 


it would be appropriate. 


Suppose you are a small merchant in Dog- 
track, Alabama, or Deerfoot, Wyoming. You 
went to New York the last time in—well, it 
was quite a few years ago. One day you open 
your mail expecting a bill. There, inside the 
envelope instead of the bill you expected, is 
a letter which reads: “Dear Customer: When 
your most recent order came in the other day 
I was reminded that you have been buying 
from us a good many years. I looked it up, 
just to be sure. I found you placed your first 
order with us in 1922—that’s 24 years ago. 
(Continued on page 42) 


When we consider that 
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Posting collections to the ledger cards, Bug = 


This department handles 2,000 incoming and 5,000 outgoing pieces of mail daily. 
lating machine, so that each posting aut@p!y P¥ 


Use of colored envelopes for incoming company mail speeds sorting and delivery 


Investors Syndicate 


value of certificates, change dail\ 





So that each certificate holder ma 
Accounting and office methods of Investors Syndicate 
show how 200 million dollars’ worth of stocks, bonds 
and other investments are evaluated daily; how 400,000 te eptetadamaan may know * | 
certificate holders are serviced; how 8,000 postings, at Ge Be songeny, © , 


necessary for Investors Syndicat! 
6,000 collections and 250 contracts are recorded and 


know the value of his certifica! 


any time he asks and in order tha 





handled daily. Without modern machines, methods, 
equipment this huge figure task would be impossible 





BY JAMES TURNER 


EEPING a running inventory 

and record of more than 200 
million dollars’ worth of assets 
that fluctuate from day to day is 
one of the biggest accounting jobs 
in the world. Investors Syndicate 
has made this job a daily routine 
with the use of a highly mecha- 
nized system of office production 
that puts facts at fingertips. 

Investors Syndicate holds 200 
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million dollars’ worth of stocks, 
bonds, mortgages and other in- 
vestments. Its clients hold certifi- 
cates, which they have purchased 
from Investors Syndicate. Each 
certificate represents fractional 
ownership in the company’s total 
assets. There are more than 400,- 
000 certificate holders. 

The value of most of the com- 
pany’s assets and, therefore, the 


to compute the worth of all 
holdings every day—not month! 
semiannually or yearly, but dail) 

That is only a fraction of t! 
job. For example, Investors Sy: 
dicate must keep current records 
on the operation of its 132 
gional or branch offices in 43 states 
and prepare statements for sta 
auditors as well as the Securitics 
and Exchange Commission. 

Since Investors Syndicate is « 
open-end investment company, this 
means that any shareholder m 
at any time send in his certifica 
to the company with a request f 
redemption. He will receive the «a+ 
set value of his share, determine! 
as of the close of the first full bu 
ness day after receipt of the | 
Because _ the 


quest. asset valu 
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ing machine is synchronized with a tabu- 
lly punches tab cards at the same time 


r cards. 
ing autd 


Certificates are issued here. The work moves through the department in blocks of 
so many applications each. Tasks are divided, work broken down to simplify jobs 


>tFigure’ Factory 





Huctuates in the aggregate value 
of the company’s assets, the cash 
value of each share must be de- 
termined at the time of any in- 
dividual liquidation. All these cer- 
tificates have a cash value, a loan 
value and a maturity value. Dur 


ing the past year, the disbursing 


department of Investors Syndi- 
cate, which prepares all the fig- 
ures for certificate disbursements, 
loans and annuities, handled more 
than 6 million dollars in maturities 
alone. 

To obtain this information In- 
vestors Syndicate prepares a 
daily evaluation sheet covering as- 
sets and liabilities. This daily 
evaluation sheet is Mimeographed 
and distributed to all executives 
and department heads. A quick 
review of the company’s holdings 
shows the scope of this account- 
ing task. The first step in the 
preparation of this daily evalua- 
tion sheet is to determine the 
quoted market value of all of the 
Investors 


company’s — securities. 
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Syndicate holds 12,261,000 shares 
of securities in more than 168 cor- 
porations valued at more than 76 
million dollars. By obtaining daily 
reports from other departments 
such as the mortgage accounting 
department, tax department and 
the new business department, it is 
possible to prepare the summarized 
daily evaluation sheet shown on 
page 32 and to determine the in 
dividual value of each share of 
stock. 

Here is how assets are appor 
tioned in the holdings of Inves 
tors Syndicate: Common stocks 
49.12 per cent; preferred stocks 
28.36 per cent; industrial bonds 
14.11 per cent; cash and other net 
assets 3.90 per cent; and govern- 
ment bonds 4.51 per cent. As the 
ratio of these three types of se- 
curities and cash to each other 
will vary from time to time ac- 
cording to the interpretation the 
investment department places on 
economic conditions, it is apparent 
how essential it is for this company 


to obtain facts readily and easily 
in order to make changes in its 
portfolio, Conditions may require 
that these investments be shifted 
from month to month, or from day 
to day, if necessary. There have 
been such great changes in the use 
of new products and new indus- 
trial techniques in the past few 
vears, that it has become of prime 
importance for investments to be 
kept flexible. 


complete and accurate, day to-day 


To do this requires 


information on the company’s 
operations. 

The information contained in 
this daily evaluation sheet is es- 
sential to the company directors 
in providing a constant and cur- 
rent check on profit trends. It 
also enables the company to pre- 
pare figures upon request of cer- 
tificate holders and divisional of- 
fices and to answer hundreds of 
questions, every day, such as: How 
much money would it take to pay 
my certificate in full without fur- 
ther payments? What is the pres- 
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After the collections have been posted to the ledger cards, and tabulating cards punched, the old tabulating card showing 
the previous record is pulled. New and old cards are used in making a tape of the figures. The tabulating department han- 
dles much other work, including mortgage accounting and also producing records and figures for the various stock funds 


ent value of my certificate? How 
much. will my certificate be worth 
on a certain day if a lump sum 
payment of a stated amount is 
made? Or the sales department 
may request information about a 
certain type of certificate that will 
yield a specified amount of money 
at stated intervals over a given 
period of time. 

Here is a word and picture re- 
port of how Investors Syndicate 
marshals these needed facts with 
speed and accuracy and keeps a 
running inventory of its multitude 
of variable cost factors. 

The home office of Investors 
Syndicate in Minneapolis which, 
42 years ago.when the company 
was founded, was little more than 
8 feet square, now takes up one 
and one-half floors in a building 
that runs one city block. Investors 
Syndicate is also the underwriter 
and investment manager of Inves- 
tors Mutual, Inc. ; Investors Stock 
Fund, Inc. ; and Investors Selective 
Fund, Ine. Along with Massachu- 
setts Investment Trust, Investors 
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Group of New York and the Key- 
stone Custodian Fund of Boston, 
Investors Syndicate is one of the 
largest of this type of investment 
company in America. 

No matter how simple or com- 
plex your accounting and record 
keeping may be, the chances are 
you will find many profitable fea- 
tures which can be adapted by a 
wide variety of industries from the 
Investors Syndicate system of 
office production. How Investors 
Syndicate operates can be shown 
by following an application on its 
journey through the home office 
from the time the new business ap- 
plication is received in the incom- 
ing mail to the time the completed 
contract is put into the outgoing 
mail on its way to the agency of- 
fice for personal delivery to the 
new contract holder: 

One department in the home of- 
fice begins its day before many 
home office employees are out of 
bed; it closes its operation about 
the time the majority of workers 
sit down to their evening meal. 


This is the mailing department 
where 16 people handle more than 
7,000 pieces of mail each day. This 
mail is picked up at 6:45 each 
morning and delivered to the home 
office. There it is immediately 
sorted by a crew into primary 
groups such as air mail, branch 
and loan office mail, branch offic 
cash reports. 

To expedite the handling of 
cash reports, an orange colored 
envelope is used by the agency 
offices and a green envelope by 
loan offices. The mailing depart 
ment, instead of sorting these let- 
ters, merely slits the envelopes and 
sends them by messenger to the 
general accounting department. 
No checks or remittances are sent 
to the home office. All branch of- 
fices have depository branch office 
bank accounts. Branch offices make 
a daily deposit of all payments re- 
ceived on certificates and applica- 
tions and a duplicate deposit slip 
is sent to the home office together 
with a collection report. 

All other mail from loan and 
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divisional offices is mailed in brown 
envelopes. When the mail is sorted, 
a routing stamp is used which 
shows the day and hour the letter 
was received. Each person who 
handles the mail thereafter indi- 
cates the hour the letter left his 
desk. By consulting the routing 
stamp the time taken to handle 
any given letter can be determined. 

The first step in handling a new 
application takes place in the 
cashier’s department, which han- 
dles more than 100 different de- 
pository branch office bank ac- 
counts. These accounts are in the 
name of Investors Syndicate and 
can be drawn on only by the home 
office. Each day these branch of- 
fices make out a report of applica- 
tions for certificates known as “B” 
reports. A separate report is 
made for new business for each 
state. Reports are made in trip- 
licate—buff and pink copies go to 
the home office and a white copy 
to the division office. These reports 
show the name of the applicant 
and the representative; number of 
the certificate ; whether receipt was 
in cash or check; face value of the 
certificate; representative’s and 
manager’s commission; and the 
amount due the home office. 

When these new business reports 
are received in the cashier’s de- 
partment, clerks check them 
against the branch office duplicate 
deposit slips. The cashier’s de- 
partment enters the remittance 
and sends the application to the 
new business department. During 
each working day the new business 
department receives and _ issues 
about 250 contracts, approximate- 
ly 1,250 every week. In 1945 this 
department issued over 100 million 
dollars’ worth of certificates and 
stocks, which (Continued on page 32) 








TOP: Contract accounting depart- 
ment. CENTER: Disbursing and cal- 
culating department, where all fig- 
ures for disbursements are calculated. 
BOTTOM: Answering ‘about 265 in- 
quiries daily from certificate holders. 
The necessary figures are obtained 
from the calculating department 
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UPPOSE a customer wrote a 
supplier a letter similar to the 
following : 

“We are enclosing an order for 
merchandise to be shipped one year 
from date. We are also enclosing a 
check in full, having deducted 36 
per cent as the discount for cash 
in advance.” 

As quickly as the mails could 
carry it, the order would be re- 
turned, with the news that no such 
discount could be allowed. 

But 2 per cent discount for 
payment in 10 days amounts to 
36 per cent a year. And that is 
what a seller pays for getting his 
money in, 10 days after shipment, 
if he permits the buyer to deduct 
2 per cent for payment within 10 
days. 

With interest rates what they 
are today, with many companies 
having idle cash at their command, 
it seems strange so many com- 
panies still offer discounts for 
quick settlement of bills. 

As everybody knows, it is no 
longer possible to abandon cash 
discounts which have been in effect, 
without permission from the high- 
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Are Caslv 





"Yes, as obsolete as the pen-posted 
ledgers,’’ claim many businessmen, 
but the greater number still grant 
some sort of discount for prompt pay- 
ment. Some companies have as many as 
ten different kinds of cash discounts, de- 
pending upon the merchandise sold. But 
the fact remains that 2 per cent in 10 days 
seems high in these days of 3 per cent interest 





and-mighty Office of Price Admin- 
istration. But since that power has 
been showing some few signs of 
permitting sellers to bring prices 
up to current costs, it may be an 
excellent time to ask OPA for per- 
mission to abandon cash discounts. 

Many credit men believe cash 
discounts are no longer necessary ; 
they point out that the problem 
they were originally devised to 
solve many years ago no longer 
exists. When cash discounts first 
came into wide usage, shipments 
were slow, mail deliveries were 
slow, interest rates were high, and 
many sellers were operating on 
limited resources. Credit terms of 
90 days, 6 months and even a year 
were not uncommon. Especially in 
the South many wholesalers were 
as much bankers as they were 
wholesale merchants. 

When a customer paid a bill 
within 10 days he felt he was en- 
titled to some reward. And sellers 
felt it a good idea to get in as 
much money as possible as quickly 
as possible. As the practice grew, 
it became customary for well- 
financed buyers to pay discount- 
able bills promptly, letting the 
others go unpaid as long as pos- 
sible. This meant that the com- 
pany which allowed no discounts 
always had from 3 to 6 months of 


receivables on its books. 


Another factor existed then 
which is all but out of the picture 
today. Merchants and all other 
buyers bought in far larger quan- 
tities than today. The turnover 
craze had not hit business, and it 
was usual for many merchants to 
buy several months’ supplies of 
standard merchandise at a time. 
With perhaps two or three (only 
four at the outside) turnovers a 
year it was inevitable that many 
merchants were slow in paying 
their bills. Hence, to speed up the 
flow of money, sellers granted the 
discount. 

But conditions are wholly dif- 
ferent today. Many of the best 
customers on any company’s books 
are large wholesalers as well as 
chain organizations with unlimited 
capital. Many other customers ex- 
pect to buy monthly or even 
weekly, and never owe large sums 
to any one supplier. Interest rates 
which were commonly 6 per cent. 
often 7 or 8, and in the Sout! 
and West even more, are now 
about 3 per cent a year. To grant 
2 per cent for 10 days seems wholly 
out of line with modern conditions 
when almost any good risk can 
borrow money for 3 per cent a 
year. 

Checking on the number of com- 
panies which grant discounts for 
cash we checked 76 bills in our own 
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Miscounts Obsolete? 


offices. Of the total only 30, or 
39.5 per cent, offered any dis- 
counts. The larger group, 46, 
hilled us on net terms, no discounts 
vhatever. Some of these bills were 
‘or items which were largely labor 
or services rendered on which dis- 
ounts are seldom offered, so the 
iverage group of bills payable 
would probably contain a higher 
wrcentage of discountable bills. 

Late in March we wrote 102 
nanufacturers and wholesalers 
isking them to indicate their dis- 
count policies. Eleven offered no 
discounts whatever; 19 offered 2 
per cent 10 days; 3 offered 2 per 
cent 30 days; 6 offered 1 per cent 
10 days; and 5 offered 2 per cent 
until the tenth of the following 
month. 

Many financial men, whose com- 
panies still grant cash discounts 
privately feel there are no sound 
reasons for discounts today. They 
point out that it is often mere 
custom which is responsible for 
cash discounts in these days of 3- 
per-cent-a-year interest. Or, they 
claim, fear of competition is an- 
other important factor. It is con- 
ceivable that in a highly competi- 
tive field where the same merchan- 
available from _ several 
sources, one source, cutting off 
cash discounts with the others re- 
taining them, might suffer, tem- 
porarily, at least. But most com- 
panies can offer enough other valid 
reasons for holding their business 
to offset the loss of the cash dis- 
count. 

Wm. Wrigley Jr. Company re- 
cently asked OPA to grant per- 
mission to abandon the usual 2 per 
cent discount allowed for bills paid 
within 10 days. In commenting on 
this step, Philip K. Wrigley ex- 
plained that the price of chewing 
gum has not been raised since 
about the time of the last war. 
Costs have been advancing steadily. 
Although this really is a price in- 
crease of 2 per cent it does not 
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THE CASH DISCOUNT 
PICTURE 


From a recent survey of leading wholesalers and manufac- 


turers we obtained the following figures on discounts. 


Note the complicated discount situation with some com- 


panies. While many companies want to eliminate all 


discounts at present, only 18.3 per cent of those answer- 


ing our queries have no cash discounts. 


Net Cash—No Discount — . 18.3% 
1 per cent 10 days—30 days net . . 10.0 
2 per cent 10 days—30 days net . ‘ . 18.3 
114 per cent 10 days—60 days met. ........ 41.7 
2 per cent 10th following month ......... 83 
2 per cent 30 days—60 days met. ......... 3.3 
2 per cent 15 days—30 days net . 1.7 
2 per cent 15 days—45 days net . 1.7 
2 per cent 30 days—31 days net . . Bae 
2 per cent 10 days—60 days net . . 13.3 
5 per cent 10 days—30 days net . 1.7 


More than one discount, ranging from \% per cent 
on certain items to 5 per cent 10 days, 4 per cent 
70 days—net 71 days including from two to ten 


different discounts . 


begin to equal the increase in costs. 
Actually the main reason for the 
change at this time is to get away 
from a practice the company con- 
siders obsolete so far as its product 
is concerned. 

The company eliminated the 
cash discount in Canada about 20 
years ago, and it worked out to 
the advantage of all concerned. 
Several weeks ago Wrigley noti- 
fied more than 7,000 wholesalers 
handling Wrigley products that 
the company had asked for per- 
mission to discontinue cash dis- 
counts. In case OPA denies per- 
mission, the company will take no 
other action until controls are 


lifted. 


. 20.0 


Mr. Wrigley feels the cash dis- 
count has outlived its usefulness 
so far as Wrigley’s merchandise is 
concerned. Until chewing gum be- 
came scarce many wholesalers were 
selling it almost at cost, regarding 
the cash discount as a cushion, 
often winding up with nothing but 
the cash discount as their profit. 
This condition tends to promote 
price cutting. Obviously, a whole- 
saler earning no more than 2 per 
cent on a product is not going to 
do much work or encourage his 
salesmen to do much work on that 
product. 

In the opinion of Wrigley off- 
cers a wholesaler and his salesmen 
can do valuable (Continued on page 28) 
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Sales and Quotas 





At a Glance 





Success of every sales program depends on how care- 
fully it is planned and controlled. This article tells 
how Maremont Automotive Products’ new visible 
sales analysis system automatically translates all 
monthly sales totals to percentages and reveals the 
relative standing of 2,500 accounts in 48 states with 
a sales volume that runs into millions of dollars 





BY PAUL EASTMAN 


NEW visible sales analysis rec- 
ord system recently installed 
by Maremont Automotive Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Chicago, has proved an 
effective means of sales control by 
automatically converting monthly 
sales totals for each account to the 
percentage of sales already cred- 
ited to the account. It indicates at 
a glance whether an account is 
ahead or behind the expected vol- 
ume for the year. This visible sales 
record also tells the last month of 
a salesman’s call, the classification 
of franchise dealers and type of 
products bought by these dealers. 
Maremont sales records contain 
information on 2,500 accounts in 
22 territories covering all states 
and Canada with an annual sales 
volume that runs into millions of 
dollars. At the first of this year, 
when new sales quotas were being 
established for these accounts, 
C. A. Klaus, director of sales, and 
J. T. Abelson, assistant director of 
sales, made a survey of sales rec- 
ords to determine how this infor- 
mation could be made readily avail- 
able for monthly sales analysis and 
provide quick daily reference to 
the relative sales standing of terri- 
tories, salesmen and dealers. — 
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A visible card was designed 
which tells the story of every ac- 
count from its contract number to 
its last dollar of monthly sales. 
This sales account card is designed 
on Acme visible forms and gives 
the picture of the sales records of 
dealers and territories by opening 
a single tray and glancing at 
the visible margin of the cards. 
Through the use of a Slidedex in- 
sert, without raising a card, rec- 
ords reveal the percentage of sales 
of each account on the sales total 
of the previous year. Posting of 
monthly sales records is made with 
a minimum of effort and time, as 
this device automatically trans- 
lates the current cumulative sales 
total into percentage of sales for 
the previous year. With all the 
cards signaled in this manner and 
grouped according to territories, 
the sales director can see which 
dealers, salesmen, towns, or states 
require attention. 

Here is how this visual sales con- 
trol system works for Maremont, 
which manufactures automobile 
springs and mufflers. In addition 
to cards for the 2,500 franchise 
dealers classified as ledger ac- 
counts, there are 900 cards for 


customers buying both spring and 
muffler items. These records also 
contain information on approxi 
mately 650 branches or jobbers 
supplied by a franchise dealer 
Branches or jobbers have a car 
under their city index, although nv 
Slidedex insert is used, for refer 
ring inquiries from consumers t: 
the nearest Maremont dealer. 

The upper left-hand corner o/ 
customer sales record cards con 
tains information on the franchis 
dealer; to the right are listed 
branches and jobbers. Column 
printed on both sides provide spac: 
for a 10-year record of monthly 
and cumulative sales. Information 
for all monthly sales totals is sent 
by the accounting department to 
an entry clerk who makes all en 
tries and operates the sales anal 
ysis system. 

The following information is 
entered on the sales record cards: 
A customer number is assigned to 
each account for identification and 
accounting purposes. The area 
covered by each of Maremont’s 22 
salesmen is indicated by a terri 
tory number. This is followed by 
the names of the buyer, sales man 
ager, owner. A contract number 
is entered for all franchise dealers. 
Under the title “Catalog Num 
ber,” code numbers represent the 
type of catalog and price lists 
supplied the dealer. Below this is 
the name of the manufacturer who 
formerly supplied this account. 

Two credit ratings are recorded, 
one supplied by the Motor and 
Equipment Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, the other by Dun & Brad- 
street. There are also two entries 
for direct-mail promotion. Ser 
vices are available to dealers 
whereby literature is mailed to the 
dealers’ customers at a_ service 
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By glancing at the visible margins of these cards arranged by territories, this sales analysis system used by Maremont 
Automotive Products, Inc., tells at a glance which accounts are ahead or behind their sales quotas for each month 


charge. In the right-hand corner 
of the card a record of sales pro- 
motion work is kept. This shows 
the period covered, amount sold, 
and initials of the person who did 
the sales promotion work. This 
sales work is done by a Maremont 
promotion man, other than the 
regular salesman, who works with 
the dealer’s sales staff in promot- 
ing Maremont items. 

Sales figures for each month 
and the date of the latest sales call 
are recorded. Sales volume is car- 
ried on a cumulated sales basis 
showing total volume to date; fig- 
ures for yearly sales totals are en- 
tered to the right of these columns. 
The total volume of sales for the 
previous year is used as a basis for 
establishing the next year’s sales 
quota for each account, and is 
ilso the basis on which the Slide- 
dex insert is set up to calculate 
the current year’s business. The 
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total for the previous year is the 
100 per cent total for the current 
year. 

After dealers have been classi- 
fied as ledger accounts, this in- 
formation is entered on a sales 
record card, which is placed in a 
pocket with a printed Slidedex in- 
sert along with the necessary sig- 
nals to classify the account. Each 
insert is set at the total dollar 
value of annual business for last 
year for the account. This system 
works in the manner of a slide rule 
in automatically translating cumu- 
lative sales into’ percentages of 
the sales quota set for individual 
accounts. 

A red translator tab is the con- 
trolling signal of the Slidedex in- 
sert. As the volume of sales in- 
creases the signal is moved to the 
right to the total amount of sales 
shown in the cumulated sales total 
column. When placed at that total 


it will automatically indicate the 
percentage of annual business al- 
ready received and the month of 
the year such percentage covers. 

A narrow red signal at the left 
of the card is used to show the 
month of the latest call by the 
salesman in that territory. A yel- 
low signal used at the left of the 
card denotes a muffler customer; a 
blue signal, a spring customer. 
Smaller colored signals are used 
in conjunction with large signals 
to classify further these accounts 
as to type of parts sold. A purple 
signal is used to classify a cus- 
tomer as a branch or jobber of a 
parent account. 

The illustration on this page 
shows how this visual system of 
sales analysis works when the cards 
are placed together in a tray and 
arranged according to territories. 
These cards cover the first 3 
months of (Continued on page 45) 
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Three Wage Plans 
That Worked. 





Job descriptions, job evaluations, regular wage rate 
reviews, plus careful instruction of foremen, helped 
three companies eliminate employee friction. With 
standard rating forms which help assure each em- 
ployee that he or she is rated on the same basis as 
others, worker dissatisfaction practically disappeared 





BY R. W. COLLETT 


Partner, John A. Patton Management Engineers 


HERE was a steady, but not 

uncommon, flow of wage ques- 
tions in the plant of Bell & Thorn, 
Inc., one of the larger metal stamp- 
ing contract shops, located on 
Chicago’s south side. The ques- 
tions did not threaten employer- 
employee relations seriously but 
they weighed heavily on the minds 
of company executives who, for 
many years, had been proud of 
their family-type relationship with 
the company’s employees. 

Among the questions asked by 
employees were the following— 
some covering basic wage rates and 
others involving increases: Jim 
wanted to know the basis for Bill’s 
receiving 10 cents an hour more 
than he for work in another de- 
partment but on similar machines. 
Bob wanted to know how the com- 
pany figured rates for setup men 
and working foremen as compared 
to machine operators’ rates. Mary 
questioned Jane’s receipt of three 
wage increases to her one during 
the same period of time. 

Despite the efforts of a capable 
and conscientious personnel man- 
ager, the questions continued. The 
missing tool was a concrete basis 
for explaining the company’s rea- 
soning and practices. 
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The answer to wage differential 
questions thus lay in the estab- 
lishment of a written plan which 
could be explained to the em- 
ployees. After considerable 
thought and discussion the man- 
agement decided job evaluation 
and job descriptions should pro- 
vide the personnel manager with 
the factual data necessary to ex- 
plain wage differentials adequate- 
ly. An appropriate job evaluation 
plan was selected and the com- 
pany set about the task of elim- 
inating its problems. 

The four steps taken in setting 
up the job evaluation so as to 
provide the maximum factual data 
were as follows: 

1. Preparation of accurate and 

thorough job descriptions. 

. Evaluation of jobs through 
assignment of points for 
each of eleven factors. 
Comparison of job ratings 
for each factor through list- 
ing of all jobs by point rat- 
ing assigned for each factor. 

. The establishment of an 
equitable wage curve with 
more logically constructed 
rate ranges. 

With these four written steps 
of the job evaluation plan as con- 


crete evidence of the company’s 
policies and reasoning, the per- 
sonnel manager was able to answer 
employees’ questions and to con- 
vince Jim that Bill was entitled to 
10 cents an hour more than he. 
He was also able to show em- 
ployees the basis for wage differ- 
entials among machine operators, 
setup men and foremen. 

He was also in a position to ex- 
plain to employees how they could 
obtain better jobs and increase 
their earning power. But he was 
still unable to make satisfactory 
explanations to Jane and others 
on the question of amount and 
frequency of wage increases. 

The solution to this question in- 
volved foremen’s relationships with 
employees. So foremen were called 
in to help provide it. They wer 
asked to enumerate the matters 
which they considered in granting 
employee increases, to exchang: 
ideas, and to agree upon a plan 
which all might use in determin 
ing employees’ eligibility for wag 
increases, for upgrading or fo 
promotion. 

With a minimum of guidance 
the foreman group _ ultimatel 
formulated a complete employe: 
rating plan which all agreed to 
follow to the letter in rating em 
ployees at the end of every 3 
months. Then, management took 
over and set up a rating proce 
dure, instructions designed to as 
sist each foreman in rating, and 
appointed a committee for review 
of all ratings. 

At the conclusion of the second 
rating period the personnel man 
ager said: “It looks like the answe: 
to the remainder of our problems 
The foremen are interested in do 
ing the best possible job of rating 
and with the help of the rating 
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review committee, their 
have been sufficiently reliable to as- 
sure all employees of fair treat- 
ment. Anyway, the employees are 
happy about the fact that they 
are considered for raises or promo- 


answers 


tions at regular intervals.” 

Mary’s question about another 
employee’s receipt of more in- 
creases, and similar inquiries of 
other employees, were also an- 
swered satisfactorily in most 
cases. Sure, there were questions 
about the results of the job evalu- 
ation. And a few employees were 
suspicious of the ratings given 
them by their supervisors. But the 
answers were there in .black and 
white for discussion with employees 
who really wanted to understand. 
Most employers know that the 
group which wants to understand 
nearly always constitutes the 
greater part, by far, of all em- 
ployees of a company. 

The problems in the plant of a 
central Illinois manufacturer of 
electrical control and timing de- 
vices were similar to those at Bell 
& Thorn, though in some respects 
more serious, and in others, much 
less bothersome. The war had 
brought expansion of plant, a tre- 
mendous increase in personnel re- 
quirements and many new phases 
of production. Along with these 
changes came the shortage of 
available manpower and the con- 
stant need for higher wages. 

As a small assembly plant in 
prewar days its wage structure 
had “just grown,” and under the 
pressure of wartime difficulties it 
was wholly inadequate. It was full 
of new job ranges, dropped in 
here and there, to handle various 
new production operations. It was 
unbalanced at the lower end by the 
employment of a substantial num- 
ber of women, and it was distorted 
at the upper end by the acute 
shortage of skilled help in the face 
of the company’s vastly expanded 
requirements for such personnel. 

The problem facing this com- 
pany’s management was the con- 
struction of a wage schedule which 
would be sufficiently flexible to 
withstand the constant revision 
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‘‘And he gets 10 cents an hour more than we do. What's the idea? Suppose the 
foreman plays pool with him?’’ When employees talk like this, trouble is brewing 


through addition of new jobs, 
changes in job content, and re- 
moval of discontinued jobs. The 
only possible answer to such a 
problem was the evaluation of 
jobs, and that is the course the 
management took. The need for 
assigning new rates or ranges to 
newly established jobs and to those 
whose content was substantially 
revised, made the evaluation plan 
a virtual necessity to the main- 
tenance of an equitable wage 
schedule in the company’s plant. 

However, the fact that new jobs 
were frequently created and exist- 
ing jobs were often substantially 
revised, made another step neces- 
sary to the solution of its prob- 
lem. It was essential, after com- 
pleting the evaluation plan and the 
accompanying wage schedule, to 
set up a 
tenance of the plan itself. This was 


procedure for main- 


accomplished by requiring all fac- 
tory supervisory personnel to in- 
form the personnel department of 
changes in job methods and pro- 
cedures, the installation of new 
machines and the scheduled manu- 
facture of new products or parts. 
In this way it could determine 
whether new rates or rate revi- 
sions were required. 

The job evaluation plan and the 
system devised for its maintenance, 
enabled the company to keep its 
wage schedule up to date, to in- 
sure the payment of equitably re- 
lated wages throughout its fac- 
tory, and to attain a high degree 
of cooperation between its em- 
ployment and personnel functions 
and its factory supervisory staff. 

A third plant in which a job 
evaluation plan offered a solution 
problems, and in 
(Continued on page 46} 
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United Air Lines’ outgoing mail section is arranged so workers can distribute letters by remaining in one position 


How United Speeds 


Mail Handling 


Airways operations require a minimum of errors 
and time lost in mail handling. This report tells 
how United Air Lines’ new mailing system speeds 
delivery by 214 hours, reduces errors to 14 of 1 per 
cent, and saves by one-third space formerly used 


HE new system recently adopted 

by the mailing department of 
United Air Lines, which handles 
more than 3,500 incoming and 
3,700 outgoing letters daily, has 
stepped up delivery of company 
mail by as much as 21% hours,” 
reports F. T. Corneliussen, as- 
sistant office manager in the Chi- 
cago home office. “Mail formerly 
distributed to home offices at 
10:30 now reaches these offices at 
8:30. A survey over a 6 months’ 
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period shows that errors in mail 
handling have been cut to less than 
1% of 1 per cent.” 

Mr. Corneliussen pointed out, 
“This new system has conserved 
a third of the space formerly 
used for mailing and has reduced 
by more than half the number 
of motions required in many mail 
handling operations. This space 
is now used for the addressing and 
duplicating department. Opera- 
tions of mail sorting which had 


required hours now take only a few 
minutes. Where workers formerly 
had to take many steps to sort mail 
into racks, they can now stand in 
one position. A specially designed 
sorting turntable saves hours in 
sorting and distributing our early 
morning mail, which is always the 
largest of the day. 

“Here at United there is a heavy 
volume of correspondence and re- 
ports every day between the home 
office and its network of branch 
and division offices,” he continued. 
“Fast plane schedules require the 
work of these hundreds of United 
Air Lines’ departments, branch 
ticket offices and airways opera- 
tions offices to flow smoothly with 
a minimum of peak loads, errors 
and time lost in mail handling. 

“Our problem was to meet these 
stringent requirements of mail 
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handling operations. To do this we 
first conducted a time-and-motion 
study of our mailing procedure 
and had an extensive survey made 
by mailing engineers and postal 
authorities before installing the 
present system. We made a flow 
chart, indicating the steps neces- 
sary in handling incoming and out- 
going mail, which was used as a 
guide in arranging and designing 
all mailing equipment.” 

The pictures on these pages in- 
dicate how this system works for 
United. Numbers in the pictures 
show the consecutive steps in han- 
dling mail and suggest how this 
time- and cost-saving system may 
be used by other companies. 

United’s general offices operate 
on an 8:30 to 5:00 schedule. The 
mailing room personnel consists 
of 30 employees, including a su- 
pervisor, who work from 7:30 to 
5:30. All mail is picked up by the 
company at the post office. First 
morning mail, usually the largest 
of the day, consists of six or more 
large mail bags and reaches United 
at 7:30. 

In less than 45 minutes this mail 
is classified, sorted and distributed 
to home office desks by the time the 
general office employees are ready 
to go to work at 8:30. This pick- 
up and delivery service continues 
every half hour until 3:00 o’clock 
and every 15 minutes from 3:00 
to 5:00 o’clock. Air mail is picked 
up at 5:15. During the day six 
messengers make more than 3,000 
such pick-up and delivery stops. 
Here are the steps that make this 
rapid mail distribution possible: 

When the bags of mail are de- 
livered to the mailing department, 
the mail is placed on large sorting 
tables running the full length of 
the L-shaped functionally designed 
mailing room. In back of these 
tables are racks of sorting com- 
partments for handling incoming 
and outgoing mail. 

In handling incoming mail pri- 
mary sorting is unnecessary. It is 
placed on a large sorting table in 
the center of the room. At the left 
on this table is an especially con- 
structed metal (Continued on page 43) 
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Incoming mail follows steps pictured here. The first step begins with 
distribution of unopened mail into revolving sorting rack shown at left 


Regular outgoing mail follows steps 1 through 5 shown in this picture. 
Packages follow steps 6, 3 and 5. No. 4 pictures a mail tying machine 


INC. 
UNITED AIR Lines, }? . 
REPORTS OF CHECKS AND CASH RECE VED 
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This form, used to record all checks and money, is signed at the bottom 
by the one who prepares it and is receipted by the cashier's department 
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Coast-to-Coast No- 
Change Pullmans 





New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Santa Fe, Chicago and North Western, Union Pacific, 
Southern Pacific, Burlington, Denver and Rio Grande, 
Western Pacific, Rock Island, all join to put an end 
to the necessity of changing trains at Chicago for 
all transcontinental passengers. And the railroads are 
buying new trains and cars as fast as they are made 





FTER years of discussion and 

arguments for and against it, 
eastern and western railroads have 
combined facilities to provide 
through Pullman service from 
California to New York and Wash- 
ington without the customary 
change at Chicago. 

Starting March 31 trains left 
New York and Washington 
equipped with through Pullmans 
destined for San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. East-bound trains 
left San Francisco and Los An- 
geles equipped with through Pull- 
man cars destined for New York 
and Washington. 

Many rumors are afloat con- 
cerning extension of the coast-to- 
coast through service via the St. 
Louis gateway, as well as other 
through services such as a through 
car between San Antonio and 
Washington and New York. 

Perhaps the two most famous 
trains involved in the new service 
are the New York Central’s famed 
20th Century Limited and _ the 
Santa Fe’s Chief. Cars leaving 
New York on the Century at 5:30 
each afternoon are switched next 
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morning in Chicago to the Santa 
Fe Chief, leaving Chicago at 
12:01 p.m. This gives the passen- 
ger 214 hours’ lay-over in Chicago. 
There is no saving in time, but the 
passenger does not have to bother 
with his hand luggage in transfer- 
ring between stations. 

East-bound the Chief carries a 
car which is switched over to the 
Century at Chicago. The Chief 
arrives at Chicago at 1:25 p.m. 
and the Century leaves at 3:30 p.m. 

The Pennsylvania’s Broadway 
Limited offers similar service and a 
similar connection both ways with 
the Santa Fe Chief at Chicago. 
Baltimore & Ohio’s Capitol Lim- 
ited also brings a car into Chicago 
from the East to catch the Chief, 
and the Chief also brings a car 
from Los Angeles to be switched 
over to the Capitol Limited at 
Chicago. 

Under this arrangement the 
Chief has three through cars each 
day, one via New York Central, 
one via Pennsylvania and one via 
Baltimore & Ohio. 

Los Angeles will be served with 
another hook-up after June 2 when 


the Rock Island will begin picking 
up a car from the East for that 
road’s Golden State Limited which 
runs via the Southern Pacific 
Lines between Tucumcari, New 
Mexico, and Los Angeles. 

For the San Francisco service 
New York Central’s Iroquois, 
leaving New York at 11:30 p.m., 
brings a car into Chicago (arriv- 
ing at 4:20 p.m.) which goes west 
to the Oakland Mole by way of 
the North Western-Union Pacific- 
Southern Pacific’s Overland Lim- 
ited, leaving Chicago at 8:15 p.m. 

The Pennsylvania’s Manhattan 
Limited and the same _ road’s 
Golden Arrow also are paired with 
the Overland Limited. The west 
bound trip is via the Golden Arrow 
which leaves New York at 11:40 
p-m. and leaves Chicago on the 
Overland next evening at 8:15. 
East-bound cars reach New York 
via the Manhattan Limited which 
leaves Chicago at 11:30 a.m. This 
train picks up cars from the east 
bound Los Angeles Limited and 
the Overland Limited which ar- 
rives in Chicago at 8:30 a.m. 

Another service to San Fran- 
cisco is provided out of Chicago 
by the Burlington, Denver and 
Rio Grande Western, and_ the 
Western Pacific which is paired 
with the New York Central’s Com- 
modore Vanderbilt. 

So far no announcement has 
been made about providing 
through service to the Pacific 
Northwest. One barrier to this 
service is that the best trains from 
New York arrive in Chicago earl) 
in the morning, with the _besi 
through trains to the Pacifi 
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The United States Rubber Company writes its 
nation-wide salary payroll on 


With its thousands of salaried employees 
spread through most of the States of the 
Union, the United States Rubber Com- 
pany faced a complex payroll problem. 
After careful consideration a centralized 
system was set up in the New York office 
using National payroll machines. 

For some time now, this unit has been 
writing and distributing the thousands of 
United States Rubber Company’s weekly, 
semi-monthly, and monthly salary checks. 
The National payroll machines not only 
make possible the speedy and efficient 
preparation and distribution of salary 
checks, but also collect and record the 
necessary tax figures. In addition, tax 
reports are prepared with these same 
machines. 


National payroll systems produce a 


Making business easier for the American businessman 


April 1946 


payroll check which shows in printed fig- 
ures the gross amount of pay, specific 
amount of each deduction, and net amount 
of check. They also produce a complete 
payroll summary and adetailed employees’ 
earning record with the same printed data 
showing currently to date figures for tax 
purposes. On industrial payrolls, National 
machines can be used for distribution of 
labor costs by department and job. 


There is a National accounting machine 
for every plan of industrial payroll ac- 
counting—large or small—and for all 
types of accounting in other businesses as 
well. Let a National representative exam- 
ine your needs and make recommenda- 
tions, without cost or obligation to you. 
The National Cash Register Company, 
Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 











National payroll machines in the New York office 
of the United States Rubber Company. 


MWiational 


CASH REGISTERS + ADDING MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 





Northwest leaving around 11:00 
p-m. nightly. The Milwaukee’s 
Olympian, the Great Northern’s 
Empire Builder and the Northern 
Pacific’s North Coast Limited di- 
vide the business to the Northwest. 
If they are to offer through Pull- 
man service without the change at 
Chicago they will either have to 
revise schedules or pick up coaches 
from the west-bound trains from 
New York which arrive late in the 
afternoon at Chicago. 

New streamlined trains for sev- 
eral of these Northwest trains 
have been ordered and it is possible 


that revisions in running time 


made possible by these faster trains ° 


will provide an opportunity for 
through Pullmans between New 
York and Seattle, Portland and 
Tacoma. ; 

The first week of the service has 
seen practically all coaches sold 
out weeks in advance with passen- 
gers enthusiastic about the service. 
Yet some of the railroad men point 
out that the roads are actually 
going to considerable extra ex- 
pense merely to provide transpor- 
tation for passengers’ hand bag- 
gage. One railroad man_ said, 
“What’s all the hullabaloo for? All 
we are doing is handling extra 
coaches and doing a lot of switch- 
ing just to take care of the passen- 
gers’ hand baggage at Chicago.” 
He points out that running time 
remains the same, that the delay 
at Chicago remains the same, that 
most of the passengers leave the 
trains when unloaded at Chicago 
and take the time for brief visits 
to Chicago’s shopping section or 
for a couple of hours’ fresh air 
and exercise. 

But the service has proved es- 
pecially popular with women trav- 
eling with small children, with 
people who are not well or who 
are crippled, and a few hardened 
travelers who care nothing about 
a couple of hours’ sightseeing or 
shopping in Chicago. It is pointed 
out that in severe weather many 
passengers will probably remain in 
the cars during the lay-over at 
Chicago. 

The difficulties in switching the 
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cars through Chicago’s crowded 
and complicated yards have been 
less than predicted by railroad 
operating men during the long dis- 
cussions which preceded the in- 
auguration of the service. 

Many railroad patrons are ask- 
ing what brought the rather sud- 
den announcement of the service. 
Railroad men differ about this, 
depending upon which road em- 
ploys them. The big road men 
point out that the railroad execu- 
tives have been planning and dis- 
cussing this service for many 
years, claiming it was all but ready 
for trial about the time the war 
began. The war, they say, tem- 
porarily ended discussions of the 
service. Now, with the war over 
and the peak loads of servicemen 
homeward bound having been han- 
dled, the railroad executives were 
quick to plan and announce the 
new service. 

Another group of railroad men, 
led by Robert R. Young, says the 
big western and eastern roads 
were stampeded into announcing 
the service because of the campaign 
waged by Mr. Young in 1946 to 
promote the service. Readers will 
remember the three forceful ad- 
vertisements which appeared in 
many magazines, business papers 
and newspapers bitterly criticizing 


. the forced train changes at Chi- 


cago, St. Louis, Memphis, and 
New Orleans. 

Mr. Young, who is board chair- 
man of the Chesapeake & Ohio and 
leading figure in the Allegheny 
Corporation which owns C. & O., 
Pere Marquette and the Nickel 
Plate, thinks we would have waited 
20 years for this through Pullman 
service had it not been for his cam- 
paign. Other railroad leaders as- 
sert Mr. Young’s campaign “had 
nothing to do with the case.” 

At any rate the service is get- 
ting a thorough trial and the pub- 
lic seems to be happy about it. 
The experiment brings up inevi- 
table discussion of further exten- 
sion of the through Pullman idea. 
As we pointed out earlier there are 
already rumors of a service 
through St. Louis, minus the 





change of trains, to New York and 
San Antonio. And the latest rumor 
concerns a_ through service via 
St. Louis to California on the 
Missouri Pacific, Texas Pacific 
and Southern Pacific. A similar 
suggestion comes for service be 
tween eastern cities, through St 
Louis to San Francisco, via th. 
Missouri Pacific, Rio Grande and 
Western Pacific from the M.P.’. 
western terminal at Pueblo, Colo 
rado. And there is the inevitab! 
discussion of no-change servic 
from Chicago to Texas cities. 

Santa Fe just announced speed 
ing of service between Chicago an 
Texas cities as soon as equipmen' 
now ordered is delivered this fal! 
Santa Fe trains numbers 11 an! 
12 will be extended to provide se: 
vice to Ft. Worth, Dallas, Hou, 
ton and Galveston operating on 
schedule of approximately 1!) 
hours between Chicago and Da! 
las-Ft. Worth and 25 hours bi 
tween Chicago, Houston and Gal 
veston. 

Alternative routes to these citics 
incur a change at St. Louis ani 
24 hours to Dallas, 32 hours to 
San Antonio, and 34 hours to 
Houston. This is via the Kat, 
Missouri Pacific schedules betwee: 
Chicago and Houston are 4 hours 
faster because of the shorter route. 

But here again the promise of 
new trains—streamlined, Diese! 
powered trains ordered by both 
the leading roads—between SI. 
Louis and Texas points will soon 
upset present schedules, saving 
considerable time between these 
points. 

From one end of the country to 
the other Diesel-powered electric 
locomotives and streamlined traiis 
ordered by many roads promise 
improved, faster, more comfortal,le 
service to railroad passengers. ‘Tic 
railroads are alert to bus and air 
competition and are fighting tor 
business. The through Pullman 
service now in effect and all that 
is promised is but one phase of tie 
railroad fight to maintain and ii- 
crease heavy passenger traffic. 
The Burlington, which has 


ways been a leader in modern pa> 
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Sounder, Simpler Paper Work Methods 
for these Major Functions 





Our two free booklets give all the details 


Everyone in business wants to get things done 
faster and more simply, if he doesn’t have to sac- 
rifice accuracy and control to do it. 

With Mimeograph* stencil duplication, paper 
work can be speeded up, streamlined. And at the 
same time, there is surer control all along the line. 

It is the flexibility of Mimeograph duplication 


and its easy-to-read, always-to-be-depended-on 


results that make this possible. 

To find out how Mimeograph duplication works 
in two major applications, send the coupon for our 
free booklets describing step-by-step procedures 
for handling 1) Purchasing, Receiving and Inspec- 
tion, and 2) Complete Production Control. 

Why not find out about these efficient new sys- 


tems now? It will be to your advantage. 


Mimeograph duplicator 


*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U.S. Patent Office 
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Material.” 
0) “Production Control Paper Work” 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. S-446, 720 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me your free booklets: 
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senger equipment and _ Diesel- 
operated trains, has new trains 
ordered for its Chicago-to-San 
Francisco Exposition Flyer, which 
it operates in connection with D. 
and R.G.W. and W.P. The Mil- 
waukee has Diesel-operated equip- 
ment ordered to replace present 
equipment on the Olympian, the 
only one-road train, Chicago to 
the Northwest. And both the other 
northwest lines, Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern which operate 
passenger service to Chicago via 
the Burlington, have announced 
new trains for these runs. 

The Santa Fe is already an- 
nouncing reduced running sched- 
ules for its Chicago to California 
trains; the Erie has a Diesel- 
powered train on order for its 
Chicago to Jersey City run; and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio announces 
a train which will have almost 
everything but private tennis 


courts. This new Chesapeake & 
Ohio train, to run between Wash- 
ington and Cincinnati, will have a 
motion picture theater, a lending 
library, news tickers, individual 
radios built into each seat, motor 
operated doors to open ata touch, 
air purification systems to allow 
smoking in each car, art exhibits 
and flowers to simulate a home at- 
mosphere, plus a state secret, not 
yet revealed—a system for avoid- 
ing standing in line for dining car 
service. 

Pennsylvania and New York 
Central, as usual, are competing 
with each other in buying new 
trains and coaches for their lines. 
New York Central has on order 
22 trains, totaling 420 cars, all 
air conditioned and of latest de- 
sign, plus another order for 300 
air-conditioned cars for its less 
famous trains. Not to be outdone, 
Pennsylvania announces purchase 


of 21 million dollars’ worth of new 
equipment for its crack trains suc} 
as Broadway Limited, Liberty, 
General, Admiral, Golden Triang ¢ 
and other less well-known Penn: 


- 


trains. 
Baltimore & Ohio has order d 
2 new full trains, and 8 new ca:s 
for the Capitol Limited. Chica, 0 
& Eastern Illinois has Diesel-po. - 
ered streamliners ordered, aid 
even the little Monon has 3 nw 
5-car streamliners ordered to i :- 
prove its Chicago, Indianapo) s, 
Louisville service to passengers. 
This is by no means all of 1 « 
new developments in American ra |- 
roading. Many other announ 
ments such as the new Southern 
Pacific trains have already 
Busint 


peared in AMERICAN 


Anybody who thinks the railroa: 
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are not awake, alert and pitching 
has another think coming. 





Are Cash Discounts Obsolete? 


(Continued from page 17) 


sales work for the Wrigley brands 
of chewing gum; hence they want 
all wholesalers to sell it at full 
price and earn a legitimate profit 
on it, rather than use it as a leader 
sold on a dollar trading basis. 
Another point deemed important 
by Wrigley is the constant bicker- 
ing which cash discounts create. 
A seller dislikes to return a check 
because a man has taken his cash 
discount, even though he is a day 
or so late in sending the payment 
—say a buyer takes a cash dis- 
count even though he pays in 15 
days. The seller dislikes to return 
the check and demand the full 
amount, for just a day or so. So 
it is overlooked. Then the buyer 
takes 20 days next time. If he gets 
away with this, he may take 25 
days when sending the next check, 
and still deduct the cash discount. 
Soon the seller is constantly quar- 
reling and bickering with his cus- 
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tomers. “Which is the last thing 
we want to do with the people we 
are selling,” explains Philip K. 
Wrigley. 

Out of the more than 7,000 
wholesalers who received the Wrig- 
ley notice of the company’s at- 
tempt to eliminate cash discounts 
there were slightly more than 70 
wholesalers who wrote in to com- 
ment. Some said they were glad to 
see the cash discount eliminated 
because of the abuses it fostered 
in merchandising. A few objected, 
saying the 2 per cent cash dis- 
count wiped out all profit on chew- 
ing gum. 

To get back to current prob- 
lems in cash discounts. Clarence 
Beecher, credit manager of Auto- 
point Company, Chicago, con- 
tributed a report to AMERICAN 
Business in 1939 telling why his 
company had abandoned cash dis- 
counts. We recently checked with 


him and he reports that he en- 
countered no difficulty with his cus- 
tomers when he eliminated the dis- 
count for prompt payment 7 years 
ago. The company occasionally 
receives a check in settlement of 
an account on which the discount 
has been taken. All such checks are 
returned immediately with a form 
note attached, reminding the cus- 
tomer that no discounts are al- 
lowed and asking for a check in 
full. There are almost no objce- 
tions when checks are returned for 
correction, reports Mr. Beecher 

It seems Mr. Wrigley’s com- 
ment on cash discounts is perhaps 
the best of all. He said, “I was 
taught all my business life t/iat 
whenever we are doing anything 
for no other reason than that we 
have always done it, it may be 
time for a change.” Certainly mi::v 
financial and credit men agree w:‘h 
him fully. 
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This installation of Burroughs machines 
in the Indiana National Bank, Indian- 
apolis, is just one of thousands found 

in offices throughout the world. 
en- 
cus- 
dis- 
Tears 
vally 
t of 


mad Whether the need is for one all-purpose machine for many jobs, 


; are or many machines for one job—the broad range of adding, 
calculating, accounting, statistical and cash handling 


orm 
cus- machines developed by Burroughs gives business 
al- concerns a flexibility of choice that assures maximum 
efficiency and productivity from a minimum 
investment in equipment. That business concerns, large 
"by 4 “ and small, have found it pays to do business 
with Burroughs is amply reflected in the fact that 


, f Zi é 
“AL 
Bu rroughs you see Burroughs machines wherever you go. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


IN MACHINES DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
IN COUNSEL. 
IN SERVICE 


FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES *« NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE e BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


April 1946 











Sales Executives to Discuss 
Expanding Economy 


talk about adapting research 





tomorrow’s business, and |] 
Selling in an expanded economy to be discussed by = Dwayne Orton, director of edu: 


nationally known authorities at National Federa- tion, International Business M 
tion of Sales Executives meeting, Chicago, May 22-23  ‘hines_ Corporation, will disc 
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the importance of training p 
grams which prepare men 





leadership. 
At the Thursday lunche » 
pata G. HOFFMAN, Donald sales training programs which Brigadier General Albert 





ichberg, Red Motley, J. N. »rought unusually good results. rowning, of the Commerce 1]) 
Richberg, Red Motley, J. N brought lly good It B g, of the Comn l 
Bauman, William Rados, Ray- Alfred Schindler, Under Secre- partment, will talk about the 
mond Moley, Lyman H. Hill, Dr. tary of Commerce, will be the ture of sales management. 
Dwayne Orton are some of the speaker at the Wednesday evening Paul G. Hoffman, president 
speakers scheduled to address the banquet, talking about the Govern- The Studebaker Corporation, w 
National Federation of Sales ment’s part in our distribution also organized and directed | \« 
Executives meeting in Chicago, system. Committee for Economic Devel 
May 22-23, 1946. Beginning Thursday morning, ment, will discuss the “Future © 

While the big days of the meet- Lyman H. Hill, president, Ameri- portunity for Sales Managemen 
ing will be Wednesday and Thurs- can Marketing Association, will at the Thursday afternoon sessi: 
day, May 22 and 23, other sessions 


will be held Monday and Tuesday, 
May 20 and 21. The first day will 
be devoted to club program build- 
ing ideas, interchange of plans and 
methods for successful club opera- 
tion. Second day program will 
consist of reports on the year’s 
vital studies of sales management 
subjects. These reports will be 
made by the committee chairmen. 

Raymond Moley, contributing 
editor for Newsweek, will make the 
keynote address in a talk on, “How 
to’ Sell What America Wants.” 
Donald Richberg, famed labor 
lawyer and remembered_as the one- 
time head of NRA, will speak on 


“The Interest of Sales Executives 





in Labor Relations,” showing how 
current labor demands change 
trends in selling. 

William Rados, who has hired 
1,455 salesmen, will give the as- 


sembled sales envowtay “s the bene- Postmaster Albert Goldman of New York (right) takes UNO check for $500 to 
fit of his experience in hiring sales- _yake first setting of postage meter presented March 25 at the General Post Oifice 
men; J. N. Bauman, vice presi- by Donald E. Johnston of Pitney-Bowes, Inc. An hour later the UNO ‘‘post- 
dent of The White Motor Com- marked’”’ the opening of the World Security Council by dispatching the first 
mail to bear its own distinctive postage—a regulation U.S. postage meter stamp 
“How Gt Beides i Sel with the official UNO world symbol alongside. The manufacturer had donated 

ow to Get Results in Sales a postage meter mailing machine to the United Nations as a symbol of welcome. 
Training,” reporting on successful and with very good reason—its plant is in the area chosen for UNO’s home =:te 





pany, will handle the subject, 
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Can | have till next Tuesday? 





















































Sometimes a department seems to 
operate on a turtle’s schedule. Noth- 
ing ever goes out on time. 

The payroll is late, the compara- 
tive sales report is late, the trial 
balances and the production sched- 
ules are late. Meanwhile, overhead 
mounts, tempers shorten, and even 
the best customers grow impatient 
with long delay. 

Moore Business Forms can cut 


radically into lateness and overtime 
by designing forms for specific pur- 
poses. The whole office procedure 
can be speeded up, often by a single 
change. 

Moore forms reduce over-all cost, 
as well. The question to ask of your 
business operation is “How much 
does it come to altogether?” Count 
salaries, paper, carbons, forms, 
machines. Moore forms can lower 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N.Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS 4NGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH & SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


In Canada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Toronto 
Western Sales Book Co., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver 
National Sales Check Book Co,, Ltd., Montreal 


April 1946 


























the figure as much as 20% to 50%. 

To see how, get in touch with 
headquarters of your nearest Moore 
division, as listed below, or its local 
office. Moore Business Forms, Inc., 
consists of companies long under 
Moore ownership, now also under 
the Moore name. Moore stands ready 
to supply you with everything from 
a simple sales book to the most intri- 
cate multiple-copy form. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, inc. 


ADV. @Y Wow AYER 
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Investors Syndicate’s “Figure” Factory 


(Continued from page 15) 


averaged approximately 16,000 
applications for certificates and 
33,000 applications for the three 
stock funds. 

Applications are split into 
blocks so there will be an even 
flow of work. A block consists of 
about 20 applications placed in 
one envelope which is routed 
through this department. Here the 
production clerks record the ap- 
plication and credit the repre- 
sentative, agency and division with 
the amount of production on the 
application. 

The passbook typist then pre- 
pares a passbook for the new ap- 
plication, then it is routed to the 
license clerk who checks the license 


of the representative to make cer- 
tain he is eligible to accept new 
business, and final approval of the 
application is given. A Photostat 
is made of the application. A typ- 
ist and Ditto machine operator 
prepare home office index cards 
and branch office record cards from 
a Ditto master copy. The issuing 
clerk then types the contract, at- 
taches the Photostat and the con- 
tract goes to the contract ledger 
department. 

The contract ledger department 
shows how office work can be con- 
sidered as a_ production unit. 
Here, 65 employees record certifi- 
cate and contract payments re- 
ceived. They average about 8,000 


postings a day, or 2 million a year. 
Production control that insures 
speed and accuracy is as impor- 
tant here as it is to any manufac 
turer. Each card file puller re 
moves between 300 and 400 cards 
an hour, and posting machine 
operators post 210 payments on 
contract ledger cards every hour 

The contract ledger departmeni 
routine begins in various agencies 
where payments are made. As each 
contract holder makes a payment 
on a certificate, this amount is re 
corded on the “B” report, men 
tioned previously, which is sent to 
the home office at the end of eacl 
day. The collection reports from 
the divisional offices, after being 























Investors Mutual, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota 
At the close of business February 15, 1946 
Total market quoted value of securities $76,452,527.03 
Other Assets 
Cash on Hand and in Banks $7,154,001.08 
Interest and Dividends Receivable 201,179.90 
Due from Broker Securities Sold 54,786.31 
Furniture and Fixtures (Book Value) 1.00 $ 7,409,968.29 
sniaacninininiaieadaiiti cantcsniniimanmcmenitias 1 
Gross Assets $83,862,495.32 l: 
Less Liabilities n 
Accounts Payable—Investors Syndicate $ 71,555.40 
Accrued Investment Managers Fee 71,330.89 Ww 
Accrued Taxes 1,250.00 u 
Accrued Custodian Fees 2,025.00 ‘ it 
Other Federal Income Tax Reserves 2,342.25 
Due to Broker—Securities Purchased 21,657.50 170,161.04 b 
Asset Value $83,692,334.28 m 
Divided by: S 
Number of shares outstanding at close of February 15, 1946 5,908,017.803 
Asset Value of a Share of Stock 14.165891 el 
Plus: Underwriter Fee 614% of Offering Price -984750 
Adjustment to nearest cent .000641 -984109 p 
Public Offering Price—February 15, 1946 $15.15 si 
This is the type of daily evaluation sheet which is prepared by the home office of Investors Syndicate at Minneapolis to a 


provide executives, department heads and customers with fingertip facts on the company’s operations. The reader wil! 
note this is an evaluation sheet, rather than a balance sheet. For example, on February 15, 1946, the gross assets wer« 
$83,862,495.32. From this were subtracted the quick liabilities of $170,161.04 to determine the net asset value—$83,692,334.28 
This figure representing the net asset value is divided by the number of shares outstanding (5,908,017.803) to determine 
the individual value for February 15 of each share of stock issued by Investors Syndicate, which in this case was $15.15 
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Half a Century of Service... 


To Secretaries, Underwood has long meant the very 
last word in typewriter performance and conve- 
nience of operation. 

This confidence started that day fifty years ago... 
when Underwood’s forward-minded founders hit 
upon the design that made the typewriter possible 
in its present form. 

It freed typists forever from struggling with the 
blind-writing handicap of its predecessors. 

Visible Writing let typists see the progress of their 
work for the first time . . . everything from “Dear 
Sir” to “Yours truly.” 

The speed and efficiency of this revolutionary ma- 
chine was regarded as one of the wonders of the day! 

Business clamored for Underwoods... and yearly 
production zoomed from 500 to hundreds of thou- 
sands. But, Underwood’s pioneers have never 
stopped improving. 

This spirit . . . enriched by their inventive genius 
and engineering talent . . . made Underwood the 
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“Typewriter Leader of the World”... 

... won Underwood new laurels for its mass pro- 
duction of carbines and other war essentials . 

... will again thrust Underwood ahead of all com- 
petition in the quality and quantity of its production. 

Today’s Underwood . . . a masterpiece of type- 
writer engineering . . . challenges all other machines 
to match its brilliant, effortless performance. 

It has advantages that every secretary likes and 
looks for in a typewriter .. . touch, speed and ac- 
curacy ... with a score of time and effort-saving 
features to brighten and lighten her day. 

It symbolizes the spirit of the entire Underwood 
organization to serve ... to help speed your day’s 
business ... to remain “Faithfully yours.” 


UNDERWOOD 
CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Copyright: 1946 Underwood Corporation 


... TYPEWRITER LEADER OF THE WORLD 
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balanced in the cashier’s depart 
ment, are routed to the contract 
ledger department where ledger 
cards for each of the items listed 
on the collection reports are pulled 
from the files and placed with tli 
collection report. These collections 
average 6,000 a day. 

When all the cards on one x 
port have been posted, the collec 
tion reports and the cards in on 
block are sent to one of the post 
ing machine operators. Investor- 
Syndicate has one of the larges 
installations of posting machine- 
in the Midwest. These posting ma 
chines, known as Remington Ran 
Synchromatics, are synchronize: 
with a tabulating machine so tha: 
as the posting is made on tl) 
ledger card, a tabulating card 
automatically punched showin: 
the same information as was postc 
to the ledger card. 

After the collections have be« 
posted on the ledger cards an 
tabulating cards punched, the ok 
tabulating card showing the pr 
vious record of the account 
pulled and the new tabulating car 
as well as the old card are sent 
the tabulating department. He: 
tapes are run and a complete ma 
chine record of the day’s busines 
is compiled. Totals for the day | 
states, by time periods and by d 
visions are made on rapid tabula: 
ing machines which automatical|\ 
type a tape record from the ne 
punched tab cards. 

After leaving the tabulating 
room, the cards are returned 
file. Old tabulating cards showing 
the old payment are removed ani 
new cards inserted. There are also 
about 13,000 ledger cards fil 
each day. A distributing clerk 
the contract accounting depa: 
ment receives the tape from t 
tabulating machine to see that t 
correct amount for the day has 





TOP: Index file department, for quick 
reference to all certificate holders’ 
names. CENTER: This department 
prepares the prices on all holdings 
daily. BOTTOM: Accounting work on 
35,000 mortgage accounts is handled 
rapidly in this modern department 
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Men, oh mar! 
cara luse this 


New GE Shintinel” 


Yes, this brand new G-E Slimline Fluores- 
cent Lamp with its thin diameter will be 
easy to conceal wherever you'll want plenty 
of light from a little space. Overhead in shal- 
low ceiling units, and along the walls be- 
hind mouldings, in coves, or in long con- 
tinuous lines anywhere . . . G-E Slimline will 
get a lot of light out of a small space. J 


Call your G-E lamp supplier now. Let him 

show you how G-E Slimline and many other y, 
G-E Lamps can help to improve the efficiency 
and accuracy of personnel. 






New G-E Slimline Fluorescent Lamps. 
Small diameter, long life, instant start- 
ing. Lengths up to 8 feet. 


More and more people are finding out 
how important G-E Lamp research really 
is! For most of the major lamp improve- 
ments of the past 50 years, such as coiled- 
coil filaments, tipless lamps, inside frost 
and many others have all been aimed at 
making G-E Lamps stay brighter longer. 


‘-E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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been correctly distributed to each 
account. A control clerk makes a 
distribution to the account of each 
state and enters them in the mas- 
ter account control ledger. More 
than 250 summaries of these ac- 
counts are prepared each day for 
agency and home office use. They 
are classified according to states, 
divisional offices and branch offices. 
The state and account controls are 
entered in the general ledger. 
These master control accounts 
are sent to the disbursing and cal- 
culating department which serves 
as a clearing house for the prepa- 
ration of figures for 3,300 cer- 
tificate disbursements a month. 
This means that, to prepare dis- 


bursements on about 3,500 files, it 
is necessary to make approximate- 
ly 25,000 calculations a month. 
Investors Syndicate uses more 
than 55 Friden calculating ma- 
chines in the home office; 16 of 
these machines are used in the dis- 
bursing department. Certificate 
disbursements include maturities, 
loans and annuities. This depart- 
ment must calculate interest paid 
and interest due on certificates. 
Rapid calculations enable this 
department to prepare figures in a 
few minutes upon request of cer- 
tificate holders and divisional of- 
fices. This information is routed 
to the certificate holders’ service 
department, which averages ap- 





proximately 265 outgoing letters 
a day. Ready reference to records 
is facilitated by phonetic filing. 
Space does not permit a de- 
scription of the many other de- 
partments of Investors Syndicate 
home office. However, the mort- 
gage accounting department, 
which is the second largest de- 
partment that uses Supermatic 
tabulating machines, handles the 
accounting work for approximate- 
ly 35,000 mortgage accounts, 
which total over 100 million dol- 
lars. Postings for this department 
average 32,500 a month. These 
figures suggest how this account- 
ing system makes fingertip facts 
possible at Investors Syndicate. 





Business Helps Airmen Find Jobs 


VER thirteen hundred men re- 
turning from the Air Forces 
of the United States have applied 
at the Air Services Placement Cen- 
ter since its inception in Novem- 
ber 1945. 
The Air Services Placement Cen- 
ter is a nonprofit organization 
founded by a group of men who 


were Navy fliers in the first World 
War. This is the same group that 
recruited Naval cadets during 
1940 and 1941. Since the ter- 
mination of the war, these men, 
all of whom are now in business in 
Chicago, have combined with Army 
Air Force sponsors, and now the 
center extends its services to all 











‘‘Here’s the results of the office work simplification program, sir!’’ 








air crew members in any of the air 
services. This includes both officers 
and enlisted personnel. 

Interviewing, screening and 
classifying is a most important 
part of the center’s work. 

Figures based on the first 1,119 
applicants show that almost 60 
per cent of these men have found 
their places in civilian life and 
occupations. This does not neces- 
sarily mean they all have jobs. 
Rather, with the aid and expert 
advice and guidance of the coun- 
selors at the center, they have 
come to definite decisions as to 
what they want to do—and are 
best equipped to do. 

The Bowman Dairy Company 
has employed a total of well over 
500 veterans, 91 of whom are men 
from the Air Services. Dr. D. B. 
Peck, president of the Bowman 
Dairy Company, declared, “The 
Air Services Placement Center is 
doing a most efficient job in help- 
ing these men to find positions in 
the business world . . . Employers 
can assist veterans and _ benefit 
their companies by cooperating 
with A.S.P.C.” 

Another company which has ob- 
tained good results by employing 
men who have served in the Air 
Forces is the Goss Printing Press 
Company. It now has a total of 
104 returned veterans. 
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Hou te Write Friendly and 
Concise Letters That Get 
Results and Build Good-Will 


“2 cen PATE 
REPLYING To same 
as PER YouR AL QvEsT 





Aunouncing the Release of 


“FRATLEDS GETTER CLEMO" 


SIX SOUND-SLIDEFILMS ON HOW TO WRITE BETTER BUSINESS LETTERS 


Dartnell is proud to announce the release of this new 
series of six sound-slidefilms which have been pro- 
duced to help companies quickly and effectively train 
executives, correspondents, secretaries and salesmen 
to write friendly, concise, result-getting business let- 
ters. Featuring Cy Frailey, author of ‘Smooth Sailing”’ 
and dean of America’s letter experts, the films present 
in a dramatic, entertaining and instructive way the 
technique of writing really good sales letters that sell, 
collection letters that collect and adjustment letters 
that keep the customer happy. 


Frailey’s method of instruction and the many un- 
usual devices and situations dramatized make these 
by far the most outstanding series of employee training 
visual aids yet produced. 
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Showing these films to your employee group will bring 
immediate and remarkable results. First, it will make 
them “better letter’’ conscious. Second, it will show 
them how to write better letters—to say less but say it 
more effectively. Third, it will result in increased pro- 
duction from your stenographic department and from 
your correspondents. Write today for an outline of 
the script of these films and details as to how you 
can put them to work for you. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 
CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 








A Better Way to Fill 
Back Orders 





A simple ‘‘file trap’’ matches up back orders with the 
records of incoming merchandise so that even though 
the back order may have been misfiled the goods are 
shipped. Many uses for simple plan here described 





BY HARRY L. CORLEY, JR. 


Office Manager, A. S. Aloe Company, Laboratory Division, St. Louis, Mo. 


NE usually has to invest some 

time or money in order to save 
either, or both. In solving office 
problems that truism often applies 
but there is no set proportion be- 
tween the amount of investment 
and the amount of saving. For 
example, some very expensive and 
troublesome conditions in our 
operations were corrected just by 
spending a few dollars on those 
little cliplike metal file signals 
which can be bought at any sta- 
tionery or office supply store for a 
penny apiece—your choice of a 
wide variety of colors. 

Briefly, one condition was this: 
New stock would arrive at our 
warehouse and our records would 
show that certain customers had 
back orders on file for that item. A 
search of our back order file, how- 
ever, showed an order was tem- 
porarily absent and would not be 
available for several days. With- 
out going into irrelevant details 
here, it will suffice to explain our 
system requires that goods can 
only be shipped on that bona fide 
“billing” of the customer’s order. 
The problem, therefore, was to see 
that this billing was sent to the 
warehouse for shipment of the new 
stock as soon as it had completed 
its temporary excursion from file. 

The first step in the solution 
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was to get the back order file into 
perfect order. That is, each billing 
filed there had to be in its exact 
alphabetical or other position. For 
example, two or more billings for 
the same customer were arranged 
in the sequence of the customer’s 
order number (or the date of the 
order if no order number were 
available). The old adage about 
“a place for everything and every- 
thing in its place” had to be ob- 
served literally, as it should be in 
every good filing system. 

Step number two was accom- 
plished by the use of an 814- by 
11-inch blank card (No. 1 weight) 
with a colored file signal affixed to 
the left side. When a billing of an 
order cannot be found in file, the 
customer’s name and a brief de- 
scription of the waiting stock item 
is written near the top of the 11- 
inch side of the card, which is then 
inserted into the file in the exact 
position that would be occupied by 
the billing itself. When the billing 
comes back to the file, it “hits” 
the signal card, bounces back out, 
the proper item is marked “in 
stock,” and the billing is sent to 
the warehouse for shipment. The 
signal card, of course, is pulled at 
the same time and later reused for 
another order. 

This same automatic file trap is 


used for certain other cases in 
which an order, invoice or corre- 
spondence is wanted for some ser- 
vicing operation other than the 
shipment of goods. 

The third part of the system is 
a necessary precaution against 
errors. Acknowledging the weak- 
ness of the human element in any 
office procedure, we change the 
color of the metal file signals go- 
ing into the file each week. The 
first week red, the second week blue, 
the third week brown is used. The 
fourth week we revert to red, but 
before filing any of that color we 
glance over each file drawer and 
pull any red signal cards that re- 
main from the first week. As a rule, 
there are not many laggards and 
they inevitably prove, upon in- 
vestigation, to have failed in their 
trapping mission because someone 
made a mistake—amisfiled the bill- 
ing, misfiled the signal card, neg- 
lected the set routine in canceling 





or shipping an order, ete. 

The obvious advantage of this 
file trap is the fact that there is 
no unnecessary time lag between 
the moment the sought-for papers 
are available and the moment they 
are found. Those moments are 
identical and concurrent. 

There is another use of colored 
metal file signals in the Aloe Com- 
pany which might as well be men- 
tioned. It is simply a variation of 
the “out card” many filing sys- 
tems use to indicate the temporary 
location of material taken from 
file. Out cards are generally used 
with success in “dead-end” files, 
those files in which you can depend 
upon the return of any material 
that is taken out. A file like that 
previously described for back or- 
ders, however, is not a dead-end. 
A back order, once it is removed 
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[ every modernization plan, lighting is a vitally 
important factor. But vital, too, is the necessity for 
a carefully planned lighting layout . . . intelligent selec- 
tion of the proper lighting fixtures. The way to be sure 
of the right fixtures is to specify those wearing the 
famous FLEUR-O-LIER Label of Certification. That 
means electrical and mechanical excellence, top light- 


ing performance, trouble-free operation. 


with FLEU 






Fixtures wearing this label are made by over 30 
leading manufacturers participating in the FLEUR- 
O-LIER testing and certification program. Thus .. . 
to the integrity and reputation of the individual 
manufacturers is added the protection of the 
FLEUR-O-LIER Label . . . double assurance of superior 
value and satisfaction. Can you afford to be satisfied 


with anything less? 


All certified FLEUR-O-LIER fixtures are equipped with Certified Ballasts 
and Starters, additional assurance of better service from the Lamps you use. 


FLEUR-O- LIER wu.jc00. 


Fleur-O-Lier is not the name of an individual manufacturer, but of a group of more than 30 leading fixture manu- 
facturers. Participation in the FLEUR-O-LIER MANUFACTURERS’ program is open to any manufacturer who complies 
with FLEUR-O-LIER requirements. 
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Just how are | 
} $ you hl ale) co- ul 
1 F y operation in fil 
A New Sound-Slidefilm to Make jeanne : 
and your company? ve 
Employees “Courtesy Conscious” 


As every executive knows, wartime conditions have brought about an all-time 














ow in customer relations. Harassed employees in many cases have got to a point 
where they don’t give a rap what the customer thinks. Most of them have entirely 
forgotten the old adage—''the customer is always right." 


With a return to competitive selling just around the corner there is a rea and 





urgent need to bring home to employees the importance of customer relations. 
They must be re-educated to return to prewar standards of courtesy and service. 





This new Dartnell Employee Training Sound-Slidefilm has been produced for just 
that purpose. It is a “transition” film—designed to condition employee thinking UT 
for a return to competitive selling. Dramatically, forcefully, it brings home the 
need for courtesy in business—for better service to customers. Without preaching 
or crude lecturing, it subtly sells empioyees on courtesy, gives a simple formula 
which they cannot forget. 


pe 
i 


Fifteen minutes showing time is all that is required and any 35-mm. sound-slidefilm he 


projector can be used to show this film. Order your kit today— it will more than 


earn its cost in improved customer relations—starting at once! m 








“DOUBLE HORSESHOES” employee training 
; sound-slidefilm kit includes filmstrip, 16- 
A Dartnell Brass Tacks Production inch electrical transcription, meeting guide 


and poster for announcing your showings. 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION ne 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue « Chicago 40, Illinois $5 -50 
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from file for any reason, may never 
return as it may be shipped or 
canceled. Putting regular out 
cards into such a file would mean 
that eventually the drawers would 
become crowded with dead out 
cards. 

This is obviated in the Aloe 
system by using colored metal 
signal tabs to time the out cards. 
Signal tabs on the out cards are’ 
ink and yellow—colors never used | 
m the file trap cards—and are 
laced in the middle of the card 
‘ather than toward the left as the 
file trap signal tabs are positioned. 

In the beginning, we estimated | 
the maximum time a back order 
(we also use this method on other 
open-end files) would be out of file, 
ifter which it could be assumed 
it would never return. The maxi- 
mum time was determined conserv- 
itively to be 3 weeks. Therefore, 
the card racks placed conveniently 
itop each filing cabinet are kept 
filled for 3 weeks with pink signal 
out cards. The following 3 weeks 
vellow signal out cards are used. 
At the beginning of the seventh 
week (the third 3-week period), all 
pink cards still in file are pulled. | 
Even the youngest of those is 3 
weeks old and can safely be con- 
sidered dead—the material for| 
which it was substituted will not | 
be coming back to file. Pink sig- 
nal cards then go into file during 
weeks 7, 8 and 9. Summary: Any) 
out card stays in file either until | 
its color life expires (a maximum 
of 6 and a minimum of 3 weeks) or 
until the material it stands for 
comes back to evict it, whichever | 
happens first. 

We are thankful for those little 
penny file signals, here at Aloe, | 
because they have given us a vital, | 
though easy and inexpensive, cog 
in our systems control machinery. | 





REPRINTS 


Reprints of articles appearing in 
AMERICAN BUSINESS can be 
made in quantities of not less 
than 100. Prices on such reprints 
will be quoted upon request 
to the publishers. 
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That’s the short story of a postage meter... which 

makes mailing easy, efficient, fast, effort-saving . . . holds 
any amount of postage, always available in the right 
amounts... protects postage from damage, loss or 

theft ... does its own accounting! And Metered Mail need 


not wait in the postoffice for postmarking or canceling, 


gets on its way sooner. Provides postage for parcel 


post as well as letter mail in thousands of modern offices! 
There’s a model for every size office. The nearest 

PB office can give you the details. Or write 

direct for an illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Prtney-Bowes, Inc., 2101 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of Metered Mail. Largest makers of postage meters 
Offices in principal cities. IN CANADA: Canadian Postage Meters, Ltd. 
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Fifteen Ways to Build Better Customers 


(Continued from page 11) 


the average life of a business in 
this country is 7 years, I think we 
both ought to be pretty proud of 
our records. At least we are proud 
of having kept your patronage this 
long, and this is just a note to tell 
you so. With every good wish, we 
are—” 

Now just let Mr. Merchant of 
Dogtrack, Alabama, hear some- 
body cussing big business or “them 
dadblamed New Yorkers,” after 
he gets that letter. He’ll be likely 
to swear he knows at least one big 
business in New York that is run 
by “the swellest bunch of gents 


he’s ever heard of.” 


Somewhere every day in all 

the broad territory which 

your company serves, cus- 
tomers move into new quarters, re- 
model old stores or offices, add 
facilities, increase the space they 
occupy. Train every salesman on 
the staff to report these cases. 
Upon receipt of the reports, dic- 
tate a personal letter to the man 
in the customer’s organization with 
whom your salesman is best ac- 
quainted. Tell him you are happy 
to hear of his progress; make it a 
personal message. Do not plan one 
form letter, with a few blank spaces 
left in which to fill in necessary 
words; put your best into these 
letters, but do not make the mis- 
take one man did. He prepared a 
letter somewhat like this: “We 
have just been advised by our sales- 
man that you have moved into a 
larger store. We trust that this 
will enable you to send us more 
business in the future. With best 
wishes, we are Such a letter 
would do more harm than good, for 
it is purely selfish and shows that 
the customer’s interest comes last. 
The right sort of personally writ- 
ten letters for these occasions can 
be worth their weight in gold in 
building a business. 
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If, when, and as you want 

new business, here is a 
® sure pattern for obtaining 
it. Go through the sales records 
and make a list of every one-time 
buyer. Turn this list over to a clerk 
for checking against current rec- 
ords to be sure they are still in 
business, and that they are not 
buying currently under some 
changed name or title. Then write 
them a friendly, low-pressure let- 
ter. Point out the facts. “You 
bought from us several years ago, 
ete., etc.” Then remind them that 
nothing has happened since. Ask 
them to tell you what was wrong. 
Were the goods unsatisfactory? 
Was shipment delayed? Did the 
salesman stop calling? Offer to 
make good on anything that was 
wrong. (Do not make such an 
offer on a tongue-in-cheek basis. 
Be prepared to back up your offer 
to make fair adjustments.) You 
may be utterly amazed at the 
volume of business such a simple 
letter will bring back. But more im- 
portant than the actual immediate 
volume is the good-will you build. 


Put a clerk to work check- 
ing all correspondence 
from customers. A great 
many letterheads tell when a cus- 
tomer was established. Make an 
anniversary list of customers—a 
sort of customer’s birthday list. 
Then once a year write those cus- 


tomers and congratulate them on 
having passed another business 
milestone. This may seem to be 
considerable trouble and scarcely 
worth while, but it may turn out 
to be a business builder worth 
much more than the time it re- 
quires to put it in action. 


Study each letter vou an- 
swer. Did you ever visit 
the town to which you are 
directing your letter? Isn’t there 
some brief paragraph vou can add 


to your letter to personalize it? 
Recently this writer added the 
following paragraph to a letter to 
a Seattle customer: “What eve: 
happened to Rippe’s Cafe in Se 
attle?” Back came a long lette: 
telling us that Rippe sold out, that 
his restaurant was taken over by 
others, but that another man is 
now operating a very good res 
taurant which is known as the suc 
cessor to Rippe. And he added in 
structions telling us just how t 
walk from the Olympic Hotel t« 
the restaurant. When you get cus 
tomers writing to you like this. 
they are not going to switch thei 
business to a competitor without 
good reason. 


Watch the newspapers for 
leads on which to build 
> letters. Every 
large newspaper carries, each day. 


® customers 


a score or more of stories with the 
date line of some city. One cit 
has a big fire, another a flood. 
another dedicates a memorial park. 
another has a championship bas 
ketball, football, baseball or track 
team. Seize upon all these items to 
use as “personalizers” for letters. 
Hundreds of towns and cities hav: 
events of which all the citizens ar 
proud. Suppose you want to writ: 
to a man in San Antonio during 
April. Why not say, “I wish | 
could come in and talk this over 
with you during Battle of Flowers 
Week, instead of writing.” Or you 
are writing a customer in St. Louis 
in midsummer. Why not say, “! 
have been thinking of you and St. 
Louis and the ‘Muny’ opera this 
morning, but as I can’t visit vo 
personally I want to make this 
suggestion in a letter.” Draw on 
all your previous travels, all your 
personal acquaintance and exper! 
ence, every time you write a letter 
Make each letter a never-to-bi 
forgotten experience for the cus 
tomer who receives it. 
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How United 
Speeds Mail 
Handling 


ontinued from page 23) 


volving sorting rack, with four 

‘ays on each side. 

The lower three trays are for 
wail going to the three floors of the 

ome office. All mail addressed to 
ie attention of some one in United 
\ir Lines, or to the 
artment, is placed in the tep tray. 
Only the mail placed in the top 

‘ay will be opened in the mailing 
department. Both incoming and 
outgoing mail sent in envelopes 
marked “Company Pouch” is ad- 
dressed to departments rather 
than to individuals, so changes or 
transfers of personnel will not af- 
fect this mail sorting system. 

As soon as the trays are filled, 
the revolving sorting rack is turned 
around. Three girls on the oppo- 
site side of the table sort mail for 
each of the three floors. Mail boxes 
immediately in back of these girls 
are grouped for each floor to fa- 
cilitate sorting. By this method a 
girl can remove mail from a tray 


sashier’s de- | 


and remain in one position while | 
sorting. Mail boxes are labeled for | 


departments on each floor. 

Mail to be opened in the mailing 
department is removed from the 
top tray by a girl at a desk to the 
left of the sorting rack. This desk, 


which faces the three workers sort- | 
ing mail into boxes, has an outer | 


rim of six sorting slots. Slots are 
arranged for distributing opened 
mail according to floors, just as 


the unopened mail is sorted. After | 


letters are run through an open- 


ing machine and the contents re- | - 
moved, envelopes are passed over | 


a glass surface with a strong light 


beneath before dropping into an- | 
other slot at the left of the desk. | 
These envelopes are placed in | 


large drawers marked for each day 
of the week and held one week be- 
fore being discarded. The three 
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Trying the old 
“Hidden File Play"? 


A fair question, Worried Sir—if you're 
looking for an important record that 
surely was filed... but that stays as con- 
cealed as a locust larva waiting for the 
summer of 1957. What you need is a 
modern filing and finding system. Oh, 
yes, there are such—miraculous ones. And 
if you want to know about them, ask— 
ART METAL’S 
“MR. EXPEDITER, O. D.“ 
You see, with a finding system, whatever 
you value in the way of record is pro- 
tected while you don’t need it—but it 
comes to light at the flick of a finger. It 
quickly answers such questions as— 


“What price did we quote Arnold & 
Co.?” —““What do we deduct 
Henry’s pay for bonds and Social Se- 
curity?’ —‘‘What’s the stress on the mid- 
dle span of the Guayaquil bridge?” — 
or whatever information you trusted it 
with. Ask Mr. Expediter to tell you 
about Wabash indexing systems and Art 
Metal ‘“‘finding 
they'd work for you. Ask, too, for his 
book, “‘Office Standards and Planning 
Book”’. No charge; no obligation. 
Simply call your local Art Metal dealer 
or write Art Metal Construction Co., 


from 


cabinets’’*—and how 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


Makers of 


ART METAL STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX RECORDS 


*WABASH FILING SUPPLIES 


#a subsidiary company 


CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 


BALTIMORE 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
PITTSBURGH 
WASHINGTON 


HARTFORD 
LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK 


Art Metal 





i s wasase (aeeae Ss 
s, ose ~ 
Messe 


Jamestown. New York 
. oe, 


SYSTEMATIZED EQUIPMENT AND RECORDS FOR BUSINESS 
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PAYROLLS are compli- 
cated... but not a worry 
when you use a Friden 


Fully Automatic Calculator. 





Ask your local Friden Agency to 
demonstrate the speed and ease 
with which Straight-time Earnings, 


Overtime Excess Compensation and Total i 


Earnings are obtained simultaneously in one operation. ~ 





Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT * SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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girls on the opposite side of th 
desk take the opened mail from 
these slots and sort it according 
to departments. Only air mail, 
special delivery and registered mai 
are time stamped. 

When 


i 
cashier’s 


mail addressed to the 


department contain 
checks or cash, an entry is mad 
on the special form shown o1 
page 23, which has the time an 
date printed at the top. As soo; 
as this mail is opened, the girl a 
the desk records on this form th. 
number, date an 
check. She the: 


signs this report, and it is d 


name, check 


amount of each 


livered immediately to the cashier’ 
department. The cashier indicat 
the time the checks and money a: 
delivered to this department an 
also signs the form at the botton 
This receipted form is returned t 
the mailing department and place: 
in a permanent file. 

After incoming mail is sorte: 
by floors and departments, it 
placed in baskets, ready for d 
livery about 10 minutes after 8 :04) 
by six messengers—two for eac! 
floor. These messengers also mak 
the first mail pick-up of the day 
at this time, and the mailing d 
partment begins sorting outgoing 
mail. Time required to complet: 
these scheduled runs for each mes 
senger averages 10 minutes. 

As messengers return with col- 
lected mail, it is placed on sorting 
tables in the outgoing mail section 
Here a girl on one side of the sort- 
ing table divides this mail into 
three groups: Regular mail; com 
pany mail and mail for airports 
along United routes; and the third 
group consists of mail pertaining 
to air line traffic and mail going 
to other air lines. 

On the other side of the table 
girls sort outgoing company miil 
into boxes. These mail boxes ar 


also arranged for handling grou})s 
of mail so the girl can distrib 

letters by standing in one position. 
All letters 
placed in one envelope, then } 


for each branch 


into company mail bags at the « I 
of the sorting table. 

The regular mail is taken to 4 
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separate section of the mailing de- 
partment, where it is placed in 
boxes marked air mail, local, 
special delivery, registered, for- 
eign. Mail is then weighed and the 
correct amount of postage set on 
a Pitney-Bowes meter for each 
group as it runs through the ma- 
chine for stamping and sealing. 

When the final pick-up for regu- 
lar mail is made at 3:00 o’clock, a 
blue slip is left in each basket, 
which reads: “This sheet in your 
outgoing basket indicates the final 
pick-up of outgoing mail has been 
made for today. Please leave this 
sheet in your basket to be collected 
on the following morning.” When 


the final pick-up of air mail has| 
been made for the day at 5:15, a| 


pink sheet is left in each outgoing 
basket. 





Sales and Quotas 
At a Glance 


(Continued from page 19) 


1946. Glancing at the signals, the 
sales manager will not pay atten- 
tion to the first and last 


because the signals are in a nor-| 
mal position. In both cases these | 


accounts have bought approxi- 
mately 25 per cent of their yearly 
quota. At the end of March, in- 
dicators point to 25 per cent for 


most of the cards. However, the | 


indicator on the second card is to 
the left 
has bought only 1414 per cent 


and shows this account 


of its quota instead of 25 per cent. 
This account is lagging almost 2 


months behind the others in sales | 


volume. Following through, the 
sales manager glances to the left 
of the card and notes a salesman 
has not called since January. 
The third card stands out be- 


cause the indicator is so far to the | 
right. This tells the sales manager | 
the account has filled almost 42 per | 


cent of its sales quota, as com- 


pared to 25 per cent for most ac- 


-ounts. 
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| o> « 
WE AGn-a-t0cou 


reduced PEOPLE 


the way it does Papers... 


Think of “filing” thousands of letter- 
size records on one little roll of film 
that fits in your hand... and “copy- 
ing” them with photographic ac- 
curacy as an operator can 
feed them! 

Quick to profit by these basic ad- 
vantages, business has found new 
ways to simplify routines and speed 
them up with Film-a-record, the 
Remington Rand development that 
lowers costs with high-speed photo- 
graphy. 

In manufacturing plants, depart- 


as fast 


ment stores, banks, government and 
other offices it is saving thousands of 
dollars in record-keeping, 
copying, record-filing, and account- 
ing. Projection in full size on the 
Film-a-record Reader provides con- 
venient reference. 

Every user of Film-a-record has the 
benefit of Remington Rand’s sixty- 
nine years of experience in improving 
office methods. 

Qur new free book “160 to I 
contains ideas that can you 
money. Let us send you a copy. 


rece yrd- 


9 


save 


One logical source for all 3 methods of business photography 


For high speed micro-filming 
of business records. Now 
availabie on lease or con- 
tract basis. 


tized paper. 


DEXIGRAPH 


Camera copies documents of 
every type in full or reduced 
size at high speed on sensi- on sensitized paper, cloth, 


Makes contact prints of any- 
thing printed, written, drawn 


film. Ali sizes. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC RECORDS DIVISION 


Room 1619, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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A mailroom can slow up every department 
of an office or it can be the sparkplug that 
steps up the performance of your entire 





USPM LETTER OPENER he 
organization. 

If distribution of incoming mail is slow 
... or if outgoing mail gets bogged down 
during rush hours, avail yourself of the 
services of a USP specialist. Trained to 
solve any mailroom problem, he can speed 
up and smooth out your mail handling oper- 
ations through scientific mailroom planning 
and the required USPM Mailroom Systems 
and Equipment. 

A USPM-equipped mailroom can save the 
entire cost of mechanization through savings 
in time, labor and postage. Make your mail- 
room an asset to your business . . . make it 
keep pace with the other departments of 
your office. Calla USPM specialist TODAY ! 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER. Gives more complete inform- 
ation about USPM Mailroom Systems, Equipment 


and Service. Free upon request. Write Dept. AB-46. 





Metered Mail Systems... Letter and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers 
Envelope Sealers . . . Multipost Stamp Affixers . . . Mailroom Equipment 
Endorsographs ... Ticketograph Systems 





USPM METERED MAIL MACHINE 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities 


U.S. POSTAL METER DIVISION: 


ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK 


NTROLS 


(O10) 5 52 0) 57-4 BLO), | 
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Three Wage 
Plans That 
Worked 


(Continued from page 21) 


employee rating program was als 
applied effectively, was that of Th 
Rauland Corporation, a Chicag 
manufacturer of radio-rada 
equipment. 

Rauland’s problem was one « 
control—not only of employee 
satisfaction but of supervisor 
practices. Its personnel was ex 


panded not by four times as was 


that of the electrical control mar 
ufacturer, but by nearly ten tim 
its prewar figure. Its supervisor 
force was also expanded, far fast: 
than would allow for adequate co: 
trol. The needed expansion of tl 
supervisory staff, combined wit 
the turnover which resulted fro: 
the lack of proper wage-and-salar 
administration, multiplied the it 
tensity of the problem. 

When it became apparent tha 
something had to be done to avoid 
chaos, the company decided t 
carry out the evaluation of bot 
plant and office jobs. One of tly 
main reasons for this decision was 
the thought that the analysis and 
description of all jobs could ser\ 
as a review of the entire organiza- 
tion and could provide a means « 
training both supervisors and 
workers. 

To accomplish these objectives. 
each supervisor was required 
work closely with the job analys 
in the analysis and description 0! 
jobs under his jurisdiction. Tl 
practical result of this step was 
good analysis of all jobs and 
complete set of thorough and a 
curate job descriptions which w 
used effectively to acquaint new 
employees and supervisors wi 
their duties and responsibilities. 

The completed evaluation pla 
provided many more benefits 
the company as time passed. 
permitted sufficient flexibility 


4 


= 
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the wage structure to maintain its 
effectiveness throughout the com- 
pany’s expansion program. It was 
of incalculable assistance in co- 
ordinating the efforts of the em- 
ployment department and the su- 
pervisory staff. It established lines 
of promotion for ambitious new 
employees. Last, but not least, it 
provided a basis for bringing man- 
igement and union together on 
common ground when a union en- 
tered the picture at a later date. 

All these benefits might not 
have been successfully attained if 


the company had not also set up 


in employee-rating program as a 
basis for its wage-and-salary ad- 
ministration. During the war, ad- 
vancement of employees in the 
radio-radar industry was rapid 
because of the tremendous expan- 
sion of the industry as a whole. If 
the company had not had an or- 
lerly plan for upgrading and pro- 
moting employees and for grant- 
ing wage increases, no wage sched- 
ule could have been created, either 
through job evaluation or any 
other means, that would have been 
sufficient to quiet the employee un- 
rest which would probably have 
prevailed. 

Through the employee rating 
program, which was set up along 
the same lines as that of Bell & 
Thorn, Inc., supervisors were re- 
lieved of direct responsibility for | 
determining employee wage-and- | 
salary increases, upgrading and 
promotions. They were provided 
with a uniform system of rating 
which all were required to use and | 
which was ultimately controlled by | 
the rating-review committee in or-| 
der to ensure its complete fairness 
to everybody. 

Among the three companies 
whose wage administration prob- 
lems have been discussed, there has | 
heen a genuine appreciation of the | 
part job evaluation and employee- | 
rating programs can and should 
play in answering such problems. 
Each has solved its own difficulties 
through the careful installation of | 
une or both of these management | 
tools and each is determined to 
maintain the benefits obtained. 
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It makes 


my 
job better! 


It helps 
me 
get away! 




















You need more relaxation? But you ¢an’t get away? 
You can, if you will manage time to better advantage. That 
is what the Edison Electronic VorcEwriTER is for. It helps 
you accomplish more in less time. 


Your secretary likes the idea. When you dictate to the 
Edison Electronic V oICEWRITER, you save hours of her time. 
She can spend this time on important work that makes her 
more valuable to you. That’s good for her, too. 
*k * * 

You'd be amazed at the many unsuspected ways in which the 
Edison Electronic VotcEwrRiTER can streamline your day, speed 
work off your desk, eliminate delays. (It can even record your 
phone talks and interviews.) Get the whole interesting story, 
without obligation. Just call Ediphone, your city, or write Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., Dept. E4, West Orange, N. J. (In Canada, Thomas 
A. Edison of Canada Ltd., 29-31 Adelaide St. West, Toronto 1, Ont.) 








EDISON 


VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 














Accurate JOB 
EVALUATION 


@ Establishes pay rates for factory 
or office jobs which fairly com- 
pensate for degrees of skill, 
effort, and responsibility. 

@ Eliminates inequities which 
cause employee dissatisfaction. 

@ Gives management a sound 
basis for wage negotiations. 

@ Provides a firm foundation for 
wage and salary administration. 


In the past 25 years, we have 
developed methods of job 
classification and evaluation 
and pay determination that 
have proved most effective in 
helping management handle 
wage and salary problems 
fairly Perhaps we can help you 
also with this difficult problem. 


“Taking the Guesswork 
Out of Wage Scales” 





BUSINESS RESEARCH 
ole} a Te) e-waste), 
Established 1920 


79 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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Business Looks at “Public Relations” 


(Continued from page 9) 


shut whenever any publicity men 
came near during the early part of 
the thirties. 

The Roosevelt 
with its vast skill in telling its 
story to the public, multiplied and 
publicity 


administration, 


expanded government 


until nearly every basement in 
Washington had a _ battery of 
duplicating machines hurling out 
press releases. 

World War II came and the 
Army and Navy, the Marine 
Corps, the Maritime Commission, 
and every official agency connected 
with winning the war had public 
relations men stumbling over each 
other. They floods of 
“*flimsies” ; staged many a stunt to 
win public attention. The “E” 
awards were the signal for a flock 


released 


of publicity men to descend upon 
some hard-working manufacturer 
with a thousand ideas for winning 
publicity. The truth is, the “E” 
awards were so vigorously over- 
publicized that 
turers who won them declared the 


many manufac- 
ceremonies incident to accepting 
the “E” flag were just another 
wartime headache. 

But every “E” 
the door for an enterprising pub- 
man to win a new 


award opened 


lic relations 
client ; and many did. So many new 
public relations organizations 
blossomed that the reaction has 
already begun. Business is wonder- 
ing if what they have to sell is 
worth the price asked. 

Today public relations practi- 
tioners, with little experience to 
guide them, with pitifully meager 
knowledge of business, are offering 
a thousand schemes to business. 
And business is buying a surpris- 
ingly large number of them. But 
just as the boom was really gath- 
ering momentum, business, with its 
usual good sense, began asking 
questions. 

When business asks the public 
relations man if what he proposes 


is a lot of free publicity, his an 
swer is usually something like this. 
“Yes, publicity has a part in my 
plans, but only a small part. Ac- 
tually our public relations pro- 
gram envisions every phase of 
your business. Our conception of 
public relations is the way your 
telephone operator answers the 
telephone, the letters your execu 
tives write, how they act in public, 
your relations to the communities 
where your plants are situated. 
We will improve your labor rela 
tions, smooth over the bad pub- 
licity the labor boys have given 
you, win the friendship of power- 
ful men in Washington, handlk 
state legislators, educators and 
many groups of opinion leaders.” 

To say what we have said in the 
preceding paragraph the public 
relations man usually submits a 
multi-page “report,” bound in 
leather, gold stamped and each 
page encased in a_ transparent, 
plastic envelope. All that he says 
sounds wonderful. Business has 
been assailed so bitterly and so 
continuously since 1929 that any- 
thing suggested to put a halo over 
a corporate title is comforting to 
most corporation executives. 

In many cases the public rela 
tions man encroaches upon the 
field which has been better tilled 
by the advertising agency in the 
past. He often offers to design 
new trade-marks, improve pack 
ages, set up new promotion policies, 
and to supervise every contact of 
the client with any sector of th 





public—be they employees, stock 
holders, customers, distributors or 
consumers. 

Invariably the public relations 
man preposes a “press party”- 
usually at the Waldorf—to start 
the campaign off with a bang 
Some of these press parties have 
ended disastrously, but a whop 
ping big party at some big hotel! 
has almost become a standard de- 
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ice with many public relations 
vorkers. The excuse for the party 
ay be a new product, a promi- 
ent speaker, release of an annual 
port, “meet our new president,” 
r “inspect the plans for our post- 
ur program.” 

Almost any old party will get 
me free space, will give some of 
e more pompous executives a 
ance to appear in public, have 
cir pictures taken and to sound 
‘to young reporters. Sad to re- 
e, some businessmen enjoy such 
ties. And therein lies one secret 
the public relations man’s in- 
ence. He makes his clients feel 
ey are molding public opinion. 
other stunt is to have a client 
ike a speech somewhere, embalm 
, words in a beautifully printed 
wklet to be mailed to all editors, 
office 


rs, stockholders, and everyone 


liticians, holders, educa- 
else whose name appears on lists. 

It must be pointed out here that 
some public relations men do make 
viluable suggestions. More than 
that other public relations men do 
give good advice about company 
policies. They usually suggest that 
the company use better techniques 
in firmg its boilers so the smoke- 
stacks will no longer flood a neigh- 
horhooed with coal soot ; they often 
suggest contributions to worthy 
causes in communities where a 
plant has a bad reputation; and 
they sometimes develop sound 
plans for public service projects 
which undeniably bring good-will. 

But on the whole their activities 
are usually concerned with getting 
the company’s name in many pa- 
pers, and being able to appear at 
contract renewal time with stacks 
of clippings. 

Which brings up another ques- 
tion, “How much does this ‘free’ 
what is it 
worth if we get it?” As to cost, the 


public 


publicity cost, and 
relations man cuts his fee 
to suit the client’s bankroll. One 
wealthy corporation paid a_ big 
pulicitv outfit $200,000 for a 
year’s campaign to popularize a 
white elephant building. At the 
en! of the year the contract was 
not renewed, despite the raft of 
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IF YOUR CONFERENCES 
WASTE TIME LIKE THIS... 


_ HE'S RAMBLING 
ALL OVER 
THE LOT! 


& WE'VE HEARD 
ALL THAT 
5O TIMES! 


> WHY CAN'T WE 
PLAN THESE 


SEND FOR THIS... 


If, like so many busy men, you dread those lengthy 
meetings with their pointless oratory, waste motion 
and buck passing, here’s a simple remedy. Send for 
Hammermill’s free idea-book, ‘‘How to Harness a (T'S 
Conference.” It shows how easy it is to plan your 
conference in advance, decide who is to be there, exactly what is to be covered, how 
much time will be needed. More important still, it shows how ‘“‘putting it in writing” 
fixes responsibility for decisions reached and turns them into prompt action. 
Thousands of businessmen have found this book exactly what they’ve needed. You, 
too, will find it helpful. Just mail the coupon below. 


LOOK FOR THE 


i gums 








Hammermill Paper Company, 
Please send me—FREE 
(Check here 
quality of Hammermill Bond 


1467 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 





a copy of “‘How to Harness a Conference.”’ 
if you'd like the new sample book showing the new color range and 


Name Position 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead) AB-AP 











The Man Every 
Business Likes 
opened our eyes To 
New Savings 


ia Figure Work { 






tea Vighy 


Yas tbc op 
a. 


MARCHANT 


Economies in calculating pay 
rolls, mark-ups, costs, profit or 
loss, or any other kind of figure- 
work, result from first-time accu- 
racy combined with the speediest 
and simplest operation. 

If you are interested to know 
how such savings can be intro- 
duced into your business, just tele- 
phone The Man Every Business 
Likes, your local Marchant repre- 
sentative. 

Yes, he’s a figure-work special- 
ist. In 20 minutes—no more—he 
will be glad to prove by demon- 
stration the advantages to you of 
the Marchant Calculator, with its 
20 Points of Superiority. 


/ MARCHANT 


SUENT SPEED-ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 








THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 
Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER’S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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clippings which the public rela- 
firm There 
plenty of “free” publicity but it 


tions exhibited. was 


had cost a fortune, and _ results 
were almost nil. 

A small corporation or a small 
trade association can hire a well- 
known public relations firm for a 
modest “campaign” for a thousand 
dollars a month, plus expenses. 
The the 


country are tenanted by many 


business buildings of 
one-man publicity outfits which 
will manage a “campaign” for 
one hundred, two hundred, or 
what-have-you a month. 

Much of the best, most construc- 
tive, day-in-and-day-out — public 
relations work in this country is 
being done by the salaried staff 
men of large companies. These 
companies have men who know the 
business in which the company is 
engaged as well as the public re- 
lations or publicity business. Their 
releases are sound, honest, well 
planted and useful to the publica- 
tions to which they are sent. Often 
these corporate public relations or 
publicity departments have spe- 
cialists contribute highly 
technical articles to technical and 
professional journals. 


who 


These companies do not go in 
for gigantic press parties, weird 
stunts, Hollywood tie-ups, but do 
a year-to-year sound job of put- 
ting their corporations before the 
public in a constructive light. 

Biggest criticism of most pub- 
licity “campaigns” as conducted 
by many of the newcomers in the 
field, and some of the old-timers, 
is that though much free 
space is garnered, the content of 


even 


the publicity release is so vaguely 
and distantly connected with the 
is of little 
a company 


company’s product it 
use. Mere repeating of 
name in millions of papers does 
not necessarily make people want 
to buy its product. 

Yet a standard device of the 
publicity man is to say, “If we 
had to pay space rates for all this 
space it would cost $647,926.84 


—yet we got it ‘free.’ ” “Free, that 
is, son—free.” Except for the “fees 


39 . 
and expenses,” which may mount 


up to more than the space is worth, 
considering the content of the 
message which occupied the spac: 

Many a sound program of con 
tinuing publicity has been ruined 
by a_ so-called public relations 
practitioner coming into the pic- 
ture with synthetic devices to ob- 
tain much more publicity. 

Every good company needs goo] 
publicity in a reasonable measur. 
When it promotes executives, 
brings out new products, changes 
policies, releases an annual stat 
ment, builds or buys a new plant, 
wages, opens a_ branch 
house, offers new services—or an 
of the other 
constructive things business dovs 
opportunity for 


raises 


thousand and one 


there is an 
valuable publicity. 

But too many publicity men try 
to build up some rather ordinary 
event, such as the opening of a 
branch office, the offering of a now 
product, or a release of an annual 
statement, into an “earth shaking” 
event of cosmic importance. It is 
this attempt by many of the newer 
public relations men to inflate tli 
importance of every activity into 
big news that brings disaster to 
many public relations programs. 

For example, there is a com- 
pany in Ohio which seems publicit\ 
mad. 
ahead, when he travels, inviting 
editors to interview him. His every 
utterance, many of them dull and 


Its president telegraphs 


trite, is rushed out as a release of 
great import; he issues elaborat: 
reprints of every item which men- 
tions his company; he addresses 
letters to Congress, to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, airing 
his views. His name has become 
joke with many editors. Yet his 
company is an excellent one, in- 
herently sound and_ respectable. 
can afford to 
neglect Nor 
should he blush or stammer whe! 
he asks for publicity. But in th 
future some of the stunts, gags 
and didos to get space are out th 
window—and so are many of th 
present crop of practitioners who 
are Johnny-come-latelies, both to 
public relations and to business. 


f 
No businessman 


public — relations. 
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This department is intended for many men in addition to those whose title is 
‘office manager.’’ Every executive, every clerk, every supervisor is to some de- 





- ness advertise their lack of management ability by the way they manage their 
aie own desks, files and tables. Every man’s desk is to some degree a clue to his ability 
wes 
at 
ant, 
sacle REN ARBOGUST, famed ad- NITED OFFICE and Profes- tem in operation office executives 
pent vertising writer of Chicago, sional Workers, the CIO white- __ will be smart to see to it that boxes 
ion works in an office where every bit collar union, has merged with the are well distributed in the office 
dows of furniture is functional. His desk, Federation of Architects, Engi- and that the system is promoted 
en « built-in affair, is equipped with neers, Chemists and Technicians, to office employees just as vigor- 
extra large drawers to accommo- also a CIO union. Under the terms ously as to factory or plant em- 
-_ date newspaper-size sheets or of the agreement made in the _ ployees. 
WO drawings. The center drawer is merger negotiations, FAECT will 
Vai’ . : a * 
i arranged so a drawing board is become a part of the Scientific and 
aie housed therein; the dictionary Technical division of the VOPWA. FFICE EQUIPMENT orders 
sean stand is a dustproof cabinet which Up to date membership in both continue to pour into factories 
ne” has an electric light that pops on groups is relatively small, but the faster than shipments can be made. 
t is automatically, when opened. Mr. leadership of the union is aggres- Chief difficulty is labor shortages 
sia Arbogust says he wanted to en- sive and expansion plans are being in factories, although for some 
dia courage his staff to consult the — pushed forcefully. equipment there is a shortage of 
we dictionary often, so made it as * materials. Wood office furniture 
2 is convenient as possible. Lighting is manufacturers are working with 
ad arranged so all the light is poured HITE-COLLAR SALARIES dangerously short inventories of 
sie on the working surfaces, none to in some companies where fac- lumber, despite herculean efforts to 
7 speak of being wasted on ceilings ; tory workers have received hand- obtain greater supplies. The steel 
aphs another point is that the lighting some increases have not _ been strike set back the production of 
sting fixtures are arranged so there is raised. It seems to us the company steel desks, filing cabinets and 
iat no possible way to be annoyed by which grants a raise to factory — similar equipment. Although pro- 
call glare in workers’ eyes. It is really workers is simply asking for duction is increasing in nearly 
my” a honey of an office. trouble when it neglects to raise every plant turning out office ma- 
sl + white-collar salaries at the same chines, orders continue to flow in 
ee time. The only thing the white- faster than anybody anticipated. 
nea ATIONAL OFFICE Manage-_ collar people can think is that | What we may have overlooked is 
“1m ment Association is planning — their one hope is to organize, as that in many offices there is a 17- 
a i important, record-breaking na- the factory workers have, then year backlog of new equipment 
a ; tional conference in Chicago, June present management with a set of needs, because so many companies 
t his 2,5, 4, 5, 1946. This is the group’s demands. have purchased almost no new of- 
" a” 26th national conference. In the * fice equipment since 1929. 
table. fy Pasts office management executives * 
io to have set a high standard for UGGESTION SYSTEMS . 
Nor meaty, well-run, informative ses- which have proved so success- NNUAL REPORTS are im- 
chen [p Sous. One of the features already ful in plants and factories and on proving rapidly and many 
i ie arranged is a display of modern the railroads are sometimes neg- companies are putting detailed fig- 
poet office machines and equipment. lected by office executives. Often ures into these reports which were 
at the Many revolutionary changes are there are just as many good op- __ never included in the past. Often 
of the being made in office equipment to- _ portunities to profit by suggestions _ the tinie to begin preparing figures 
a day and many office executives will from office employees as by fac- for an annual report is exactly 
sth tom this new equipment for the first tory employees. In any company one year before it is to be issued. 
va ) time at this show. where there is a suggestion sys- Office managers have an oppor- 
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gree an office manager. He has his own desk to manage, and many men in busi- 
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tunity here to develop and com- 
pile facts and figures that will be 
extremely helpful in preparing the 
new style annual reports which so 
many progressive companies are 


issuing today. 
* 
OMPANY HISTORIES are a 


neglected phase of business in 
many organizations. We nominate 
the chief office executive 
no difference whether his title is 
office 


tary, treasurer—for the 


it makes 


manager, controller, secre- 
respon- 
sibility of gathering and maintain- 
ing company historical records. 
This collection should include rec- 
ords of all events of importance, 
copies of all catalogs, promotion 
material, dates of the introduc- 
tion of new products, opening of 
branch plants or offices, records of 
the number of people employed at 
different times More 
than that, somebody should keep 


each year. 


a running commentary on com- 








pany affairs. If a good company 
magazine is issued, perhaps a file 
of this would serve most purposes. 
4 a 

Chere 


photographs of all company offi- 


should also be a file of 
cers and executives, as well as good 
pictures of all company proper- 
ties. There are several executives 
who should properly keep some of 
these items, but in most companies 
no one person is given the respon- 
sibility of maintaining the proper 
files of all 


data. Perhaps the solution is one 


company historical 
big reserve file in which everything 


of value is kept as_ insurance 


against incomplete files in various 


departments. 
* 
ACATION 


be almost as 


PROBLEMS will 
troublesome this 
year as during the war years, be- 
cause many offices are even busier 
today than during the war. Many 
office managers complete a vaca- 
tion schedule in April and work 
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AUTOMOBILES— 
AND OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Just as you will attend the first peace-time Automo- 
bile Show to inspect the latest models, so you will 
want to avail yourself of the opportunity—the first in 
years—to see the newest in office appliances and 
systems. Therefore, mark on your calendar the dates 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT DISPLAY 


Held in conjunction with the 
26th Annual Conference of the 


NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 
suing». 


THE HOTEL STEVENS EXHIBITION HALL 


June 3, 4, 5, 1946 
Noon to 10 P. M. 


Sponsored by 
NATIONAL OFFICE MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION 


AND 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


EXHIBITORS: For space write: T. J. Manzke 
The Pure Oil Company, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
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out schedules of substitute workers 
in departments or at desks where 
the work must continue while th« 
regular employee is on vacation 
Encourage early and late vaca 
tions to prevent a peak of absen 
tecism in July and August whe 
most people want their holidays 
A suggestion here and there wil 
often result in vacations in May, 
early June, or in September o 
October. 


* 
a HOURS of work, 
inaugurated in many offices 


during the transportation crisis 
where there were no new tires and 
little gasoline, have proved so d- 
sirable that some offices are con- 
tinuing to work unusual hours. 
During summer months some o|- 
fices are opened an hour earlicr 
than usual, closed an hour eavr- 
lier. Best way to determine wheth)- 
er this plan will work in a given 
office is to hold an election and ask 
each employee to vote. Starting to 
the hot 
season seems to increase efficiency 
fatigue 


work an hour earlier in 


and minimize afternoon 
some office executives believe, and 
where transportation facilities are 
available for the earlier opening it 
may be an excellent idea in some 


offices. 
* 

EST PERIODS continue popu- 

lar. We were in a splendid of- 
fice recently when, at 10:30 a.m.. 
a bell rang. Everybody left their 
desks; trooped into a_ beautiful, 
spick-and-span cafeteria; bought 
coffee, milk or had a 10- 
minute rest. When the signal bell 
for the end of the period rang, 
everybody (no exceptions) trooped 
happily back to work, refreshed 
and rested. An executive of this 
office said, “It took a war to con- 


vince our management that rest 


tea; 


periods were profitable to the com- 
pany, as well as popular with th 
employees. But now that the waris 
over we have no intention of aban- 
doning rest periods because we a" 
convinced they are money-ma‘crs 
for the company.” 
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Every smooth-running office is that way because many people pay much attention 
to details. The man who thinks he is too big to watch details has either outgrown 
his britches or does not know his business. Every slip-up or delay can usually 
be traced to somebody who was too busy or too important to watch details. Here 
is a department of detailed ideas, many of which helped smooth office operation 








Pennsylvania-Central Airlines is reducing manyfold the cabinets and rooms re- 
quired for maintaining its permanent records by microfilming. All copies of air 
passenger tickets and other records will be microfilmed. A file clerk in general 
offices, above, compares the size of old and new methods of maintaining files 





1. Railroad Plans to 
Microfilm Records 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL has approved a 
*2,000 appropriation for microfilming to 
test its application to the railroad’s rec- 
ords. Temporarily the program has been 
halted awaiting a go-ahead from manage- 
ment and the settlement of legal aspects. 

As films can be admitted in some state 
courts only as secondary evidence, pres- 
ervation of records which might be used 
in future court actions eliminates some 
of the space-saving possibilities, and 
segregation of these records would prove 
costly. I. C. may soon admit photographic 
copies of records as primary evidence, 
\owever, as action on such a law is being 
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started. Microfilm records have already 
been declared primary evidence in New 
York State. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
will not give the railroads blanket ap 
proval for destruction of records. When 
this is desired, it is necessary to make 
application for permission to destroy 
specific records. Because of the use of 
microfilming and destruction of records 
by some government agencies, I. C. ex- 
pects a change in the commission’s atti- 
tude sometime soon. 

Illinois Central realizes the need for 
microfilming for reasons other than space 
saving. Many records, some of historical 
value, are almost 100 years old and are 
rapidly disintegrating. Such records will 
microfilmed even though 


probably be 


permission to destroy the originals can 
not be obtained. 

The following records have been photo- 
graphed in the test just completed: 
Deeds, contracts, drawings, card records 
of the mechanical department, the Illinois 
Central magazine from 1919 to date, and 
the chief engineer's reports from 1869 on. 
No originals have been destroyed. 


2. Mail Tables Conserve 
Office and Desk Space 


AFTER making a survey of methods of 
handling and routing correspondence in 
the general offices of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America, Philadelphia, 
\. W. Davies, purchasing agent, reports, 
“Our studies of job motion and analysis 
showed us that all we need in general 
offices are 50 by 30 desk sizes. Our people 
are taught to use the desk top space and 
not to use it to store papers. No desks 
have letter trays. All offices have mail 
tables with sheaves for each employee. 
They take turns sorting the mail in the 
mornings. Then they come to the mail 
table to get it.” 


3. Radio Station Uses 
Visual Control Plan 


RADIO station WALA, Mobile, Ala- 
bama, uses a Sched-U-Graph program 
control system which makes all necessary 
program information available at a 
glance. 

This system consists of a series of 40- 
inch wide Kardex pockets mounted in a 
frame. The frame is placed on a wall for 
clear view, with wide celluloid protected 
visible margins for fast reference. 

The pockets are divided into eight 
columns of 5 inches each and are headed: 
Time, Sunday, Monday, etc., to Saturday. 
Cards placed at the left of each pocket 
designate the time schedule for each 15- 
minute period from 5:30 a.m. to 12:00 
midnight; to the right of each period, 
cards placed under the proper day col- 
umn, designate the program title. Vari- 
ous colored cards are used to show 
whether the program is national, local, 
commercial or sustaining. Colored cellu- 
loid signals at the left of card indicate 
available spots for announcements. 
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Top Executives 





Styled Executive 


FINISHED IN HARMONIOUS 


Neutra-Tone bray 


Restfully Reserved yet 
Modernly Distinctive 


An Executive Desk in Steel 
for the forward thinking Ex- 
ecutive who considers Color 
Harmony, quality and design 
when featuring the dignity 
and comfort of his private 
office —Call the ““Y and E” 


representative in your city. 


FOREMOST FOR MORE THAN SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 


YAWMAN4»? FRBE MFG.(. 


1042 JAY STREET, ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


Branches Agents and 
in the Dealers 
Larger Cities 


Everywhere 














4. Master Forms Speed 
Factory Orders 


THE American Pulley Company’s fac- 
tory office in Philadelphia had written its 
factory orders and material requisitions 
by hand for 40 years. It was impossible, 
under this system, to furnish labor opera- 
tion records and machine load or to pro- 
vide a standard operation cost. To write 
all of these essential data by hand every 
time a parts order was issued would have 
been a costly clerical task although the 
information was needed for a closer 
control of inventories, production and 
costs. 

The solution to this problem of office 
production was found by making typed 
standard Ditto master forms for 6,000 
to 8,000 complete parts orders and a like 
number of subassemblies and final as- 
semblies. These provided complete ma- 
terial specifications and labor operation 
records covering 25 to 30 product classes, 
related to an equal number of work-in- 
process inventory accounts. 

The American Pulley Company com- 
piled complete standard time, set-up, la- 
bor and overhead rates for each opera- 
tion so that master orders which would 
reproduce were available for every part 
and it was no longer necessary to rewrite 
the order for each part requisitioned. 


5. Phonetic Filing Used 
By Investors Syndicate 


TO PROVIDE a quick index reference 
to the records of its thousands of cer- 
tificate holders and to answer hundreds 
of questions each day from clients and 
departments in the organization, Inves- 
tors Syndicate maintains a phonetic filing 
system in its certificate records depart- 
ment. 

Here is how this system works: Name, 
address and certificate numbers are 
typed on 2%%- by 3-inch cards and are 
indexed with Remington Rand Soundex 
dividers. Each divider has a visible tab 
on which is printed 3 letters and 3 num- 
bers that are used to code the name of 
each certificate holder. Coding is used in 
groups of 3 numbers, from 100 to 600. 
None of the vowels or silent letters are 
coded. After the first 3 letters are coded, 
the cards are filed in alphabetical order. 


6. Time Element Put in 
Visual Chart Form 


THE statistical and sales service de- 
partment of McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company tabulates advertising space in 
173 magazines each month. To simplify 
its task, this department uses a visual 
control board called Produc-Trol, said 
to be the first device to translate suc- 
cessfully the element of time into chart 
form. 

Invented and manufactured by F. 
Lloyd Wassell, Produc-Trol is made of 
porous black composition material. 
Punched with some 20,000 holes into 
which pegs of colored plastic are fitted, 
the chart is ruled vertically and horizon- 


tally. All information is posted on a ver- 
tical bank of record cards attached to the 
left of the board. The board is divided 
into three sections so there will be a 
visual schedule of the three phases of the 
work done by the statistical department. 
The first phase consists of space check 
ing, the second is transferring tabulated 
material to International Business Ma 
chines punch cards, and the third phase 
is space billing. 

The board is photographed with Ko 
dachrome film at the end of 3 months s 
there will be a permanent record of the 
progress of each quarterly period. Thi 
record is used for comparison in check 
ing the current record with that o1 
previous quarter periods. The time save: 
by this new system has been considerable 
Before the chart was installed the de 
partment often lagged 2 months in it 
checking. Today the record is kept uj 
to date by scheduling each operation a: 
it is completed. 


7. Punched Card System 
Used for Proxy Vote 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY of Cali 
fornia uses a punched accounting cari 
for obtaining proxy votes for its annua! 
meeting of stockholders. By using this 
system the number of shares represented 
can be quickly and easily ascertained 
This timesaving punched card system can 
also be used to determine and classify 
the stockholder’s answers to questions 
submitted. Cards are automatically ad- 
dressed in the lower left-hand corner 
with the stockholder’s name, address and 
account number. 


8. New Products Shown 
At Merchandise Fair 


THE Supplee-Biddle Merchandise Fair 
held last month in Philadelphia was at- 
tended by more than twenty thousand 
dealers. The 9th Merchandise Fair was 
the first showing of new kitchen cabinets 
and improved tools. It featured displays 
by 400 manufacturers from all over the 
country. The newest in electrical ap- 
pliances, housewares, toys, novelties, an«| 
all types of hardware were exhibited. 


9. List-Clearing Cards 
Used by Du Pont 


MANY firms did not use their mailing 
lists during the war because some com- 
pany publications were suspended, and 
many industries were occupied almost 
solely with war work. 

Now that its mailing lists are being 
used once again, E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, Inc., is using a 
list-clearing card to bring the files up to 
date for its periodical, Neoprene Note- 
book, which had been suspended since 
1942. The cards are adaptable for 
variety of clearing problems. 

The card requests readers to indicate 
whether they wish to continue to receive 
information in this field and asks them 
to list their correct addresses. 
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Good workmen demand good tools. And today, with the labor market what it is, no 
one can expect to hold good employees if they are asked to work with obsolete or 
outworn tools. Watch these pages for announcements and illustrations of better 
business tools. We are always glad to answer inquiries concerning new business 
equipment, or to help you find specialized equipment to fill your requirements 





Facsimile Units for New 
Mode of Communication 


TWO NEW types of “duplex” facsimile 
units for point-to-point, mobile and other 
commercial communication services were 
announced by Finch Telecommunications, 
Inc. The high-speed unit sends and re- 
ceives messages by radio at a speed of 
30,000 words or 2,760 square inches of 
picture copy per hour. The medium-speed 
unit has a speed of 9,600 words or 918 
square inches per hour. Transmitting and 
receiving exact written messages, includ- 
ing signatures, between all departments 
of an organization or between store and 
warehouses; diagrams, statistics, written 
instructions for interplant and_inter- 
office communication in corporations with 
widespread plant facilities; pictures; 
sketches; drawings and printed matter— 
these are only a few of the suggested 
uses for this high-speed communication 
system. Both units are identical in size, 
have push buttons for automatic framing 
and ejection of messages; weigh 75 
pounds; measure 16 by 16 by 12 inches. 
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Indirect Lighting Unit 
Eliminates Shadows 

THE STAR, new luminous indirect 
lighting unit made by The F. W. Wake- 
field Brass Company, provides indirect 
illumination wherein the brightness of 
the reflector approximates that of the 





ceiling. It makes use of a molded, trans- 
lucent Plaskon reflector which is light- 
weight, nonshatterable. Used continuous- 
ly, mounted and spaced in accordance 
with engineering specifications, an even- 
ly lighted ceiling is achieved with sky- 
like effect, no deep shadows or contrasts, 
and without distracting glare from the 
light source. The Star makes use of 40- 
watt fluorescent lamps which are ac- 
cessible from the top of the reflector, 
and the reflectors are held in place by 
illuminated satin aluminum supporting 
bands which are easily slid in and out of 
place for maintenance purposes. 





Typewriter Attachment 
Saves Payroll Time 


USE of Chex-in-Rolls for payrolls and 
payables is a big timesaver, according to 
Checks, Inc., owner of the patent. Chex- 
in-Rells, wound with one-time carbon, 
are dropped into a holder weighing only 
a few ounces which is placed on a seg- 
ment shift of ordinary typewriters. 
Checks are handled only once—through 
the typewriter, and the carbuns are used 
for records. The typewriter may be used 
for regular work when not typing 
checks. A typist can type seven checks 
from rolls, it is claimed, as compared 
to five when each check is inserted sep- 
arately. And the rolls eliminate loose 
checks lying around. 

















ADVISORY 
SERVICE 


Pani 


In developing new prod- 
ucts or new improve- 
ments in your line, you 





















may have need for com- 
petent “outside” counsel 
on chemical and manu- 
facturing problems. 


Edwal offers advisory ser- 
vice that is based not only 
on technical knowl- 
edge, but also on suc- 
cessful commercial 
experience in the manu- 
facture and marketing 
of chemicals (through a 
subsidiary manufactur- 
ing company). Thus, 
Edwal chemists “‘keep 
their feet on the ground” 
when they study new 
problems and make rec- 
ommendations. Even 
though you may not need 
it immediately, find out 
more about this practical 
advisory service now! 
Write for details! 





Tre EDWAL 
Laboratories, IJuc. 


DEPT. 4AB, 732 FEDERAL ST. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 

Official Testing Laboratory For: 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Assn. 
The Graphic Arts Association 
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New Water Cooler Is 
Modernly Designed 


OASIS Cooler Division of Ebeo Manu- 


facturing Company offers the Oasis 
Electric Water Cooler as its finest effort 
in this field. The cabinet is styled along 
modern lines, with rounded corners, a 
removable front panel, and is made of 
galvanized and bonderized steel. The top 
is equipped with a removable cover cap 
for adding a glass filler, and the angle- 
stream bubbler has a self-closing valve 
and automatic stream control. Height 
1314, inches. 


Composing Machine with 
Automatic Justifier 


A FAST, economical way to 
printing and duplicating composition in 
the office is offered by the Vari-Typer, 
the office composing machine. Hundreds 
of instantly changeable type all work in 
the one machine which enables it to pro- 
duce printed effects. The machine is 
automatic justifier 
which produces copy with even right- 


handle 









hand margins and is simple to operat: 


Every line from about 2 inches to a little 


over 7 inches is stretched automatical! 


to a predetermined width. Full details 
may be had from the Ralph C. Coxhea:| 


Corporation. 


Portable Rotary File 
Handy for Desk Use 


EACH of the three models of this m 
Rotary Record File developed by tly 
Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company ca 


ries a maximum of 2,000 cards. Sizes 
carry cards 3 by 5 inches, 4 by 6 inche,, 
or 5 by 8 inches. The size and weight «f 


the file makes it easily portable so it ¢ 


be moved anywhere in the office and dos 





not take up much room on desks. No 
special cards are needed; no slot re- 
quired to hold a card in file. The wheel 
revolves on a horizontal axis, bringing 
any one of the 2,000 cards to correct 
reading visibility; separator fins divide 
cards into groups to speed finding. \t 
least 500 cards of any segment may be 
removed in a group without bending o1 
impairing the efficiency of the unit. 
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Posture Chair Is 
Easily Adjusted 


METAL Office Furniture Company an- 
nounces the Easyrest posture chair which 
may be easily adjusted while sitting in 
the chair to give perfect position and 
maximum comfort. The depth may be 
idjusted to the height of the back with- 
out tools. Easyrest is made of steel con- 
struction, with all joints welded to avoid 
snagging clothes, and is designed for 
long wear under hard usage. It has a 
pearl gray frame, upholstered in Nau- 
vapruf. 


Desk Light Adjustable 
To Any Position 


'HE patented flexible arm of this fluo- 
rescent desk lamp permits easy adjust- 
ment to any height desired. At the same 
time it holds a positive position at any 
point, to make it an efficient office tool. 
It is portable and can be clamped to any 
desk or table or to any spot desired on 
the desk. Adjusta-Lite, made by Van 
Dyke Industries, uses a single, 18-inch, 
15-watt tube. 
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How to give them 


EVEN LIGHT 


for better office 
work 


Wanted: Good lighting distribution throughout the clerical 
section of the Warner Chemical Company. Bothered by “spotti- 
ness” and low levels of light, they asked for help in improving 
lighting conditions. 


Problem: To secure as uniform distribution of light as pos- 
sible with the use of present outlets. And also to help create a 
good-looking, modern office for greater efficiency. 


Solution: Wakefield GRENADIERS No. PG2488 in contin- 
uous rows placed 7 feet apart did the trick. Their streamlined 
functional design puts plenty of light down on desks, and their 
translucent plastic sides provide light on walls and ceilings for 
greater eye comfort and better working conditions. The fact that 
GRENADIERS provide a wireway for feed wires made it easy to 
utilize present outlets with a minimum of change. Incidentally, the 
ease of hanging GRENADIERS greatly speeded the installation. 
Lighting level after 1000 hours operation: 35-40 footcandles. 


Your lighting problem may be different, but you can be certain 
of this: Wakefield will be glad to work with you to see that you 
get the lighting results that you want, plus dependable equip- 
ment. The F. W. Wakefield Brass Co., Vermilion, Ohio. 


Are you throwing away DOLLARS? Proper lighting maintenance—clean- 
ing fixtures and walls and relamping—can double or triple your light! 
Get the lighting value you pay for—keep lighting ~~ clean. 








and TOMORROW 
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In any business where the human relations are right, mediocre employees tend to 
become average to good employees. And in any business where human relations are 
neglected, the good employee tends to become mediocre, careless or discouraged. Each 
month this department brings you reports of simple plans and ideas which have 
proved successful in improving human relations in many of America’s businesses 





Voluntary Retirement Plan Joined by 
99 Per Cent of Eligible Employees 


A voluntary retirement plan 
adopted December 1, 1945, for 
all employees of Cheney Broth- 
ers, Manchester, Connecticut, 
textile manufacturer, has been 
joined by 99 per cent of the 
eligible employees. 

This program is divided into 
two parts, one for employees 
under age 65 and a_ supple- 
mentary plan for those now 65 
or older. For employees in the 
latter group, the company pays 
the entire cost and they are 
eligible to retire at age 70. 
Those in the former group are 
eligible to join when they have 
had 5 or more years of con- 
tinuous service with the com- 
pany and have passed age 30 
but not reached 65. 

Retirement income is paid 
jointly by the company and the 
worker and is based on a maxi- 
mum of 35 years of pension 


credits, providing a normal re- 
tirement age of 65. Payments 
by employees are based on in- 
come and are arrived at by 
classifying the various income 
brackets. The company pays 
for all past service and also 
makes up the full amount of 
retirement pay for future ser- 
vice. If an employee contributes 
until his normal retirement 
date, the company will con- 
tribute for future service alone 
more than double that which 
could be attained from em- 
ployee contributions. 

The plan offers flexibility in 
that an employee may retire 5 
years earlier and may take a 
larger proportion of his retire- 
ment income from ages 60 to 
65, when he starts to receive 
his social security income. Par- 
ticipants may have all or part 
of their retirement income con- 








“WE ACCEPT THE CHALLENGE” 


This is the title of a small booklet recently issued by the 
director of purchases of The American Tobacco Company, 
addressed to its suppliers. It explains a five-point program 
of company policies to promote better understanding and 
cooperation among its sources of supply. 

The booklet states that now the company is once again 
buying many items for production and maintenance which 
were unobtainable during the war, American Tobacco wel- 
comes suppliers and their representatives who have profited 
by their war production and have new methods and products 
to offer. The company offers its suppliers an opportunity 
to discuss any suggestions or comments they may have to 
offer and points out that this new development program 
will mutually benefit its suppliers and the company. 








tinued to either husband or wife. 

The fund is handled by the 
Hartford National Bank & 
Trust Company which acts as 
trustee. At Cheney Brothers, 
this plan is managed by an ad- 
ministrative committee made up 


of three members. Two mer 
bers are appointed by the cor 
pany directors. One member 
a participant in the plan, ar 
another is a participant as w 
as a member of Local 63, Te 
tile Workers Union of Americ :. 
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Profit-Sharing Plan Based on 
Percentage of Net Profit 


Irving Tanning Company, 
Boston, and Hartland Tanning 
Company, Hartland, Maine, 
have announced a profit-sharing 
plan for 1946, with all em- 
ployees on the payroll eligible 
for participation. At the end of 
the company’s fiscal year, De- 
cember 31, 1946, it will set aside 
an amount equal to 25 per cent 
of its net profits for the year 
as a bonus fund. 

Out of this bonus fund, each 
employee still with the company 


bonus is dis 
bonus 


at the time the 
tributed will receive a 
equal to the percentage of t! 
employee’s total regular hours 
of work, excluding overtim 
hours. No employee will get ; 
bonus who left the com- 
pany during the year or at any 
time before the fund is 
tributed. The fund will be dis- 
tributed not later than April 1, 
1947, with a partial payment 
being made at the Christmas 


® 


has 


(lis- 


season. 


Employee Flying Club Is Added to 
Industrial Recreation Plan 


A new development in indus- 
trial relations programs is the 
formation of employee flying 
clubs. 

The Engineering & Research 
Corporation, Hyattsville, Mary- 
land, established the ERCO 
Flying Club as part of its 
recreational program. The club 
has secured an Ercoupe for its 
own use and, in addition to this 
plane, four more aircraft will 
be presented by management to 
the club as soon as they are 
available. Charter members 
only are eligible to fly the first 
plane, but other members can 
take to the air as fast as new 
planes are received. 


By organizing on a group 
basis, the consensus is_ thiat 


flight instruction is well within 
the financial reach of all. The 
group spends weeks completing 
ground instruction in meteor- 
ology, navigation, study of air- 
craft, theory of flight, civil air 
regulations, aircraft motors «nd 


instruments, before flight in- 
struction begins. 
Registration fee for flying 


members is $10.00, with a $1.00 
fee for associate members. T!iese 
fees help maintain the plaves. 
Flying time is $1.50 per hour for 
soloing and $3.00 for dual fiy- 
ing. The instructor’s fee of 
$3.00 per hour is paid montiily. 
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\ll members must obtain 
‘A.A. permits, and all flights 
re made in accordance with 
sisting C.A.A. and ERCO 
‘ld regulations. A plan is pro- 
ysed whereby members who 


have complied with flight  re- 
quirements be issued a member- 
ship number. Numbers will be 
drawn to determine order of 
flying priority. E. E. Hart is 
club director of flying activities. 


Jewel Tea Makes Cartoon Report to 
Employees on Earnings 


Believing that better em- 
vyee relationships result from 
better understanding of how 
{.¢ company operates and how 
mpany earnings are spent, 
i-wel Tea Company, Inc., Bar- 
igton, Illinois, devoted an is- 
e of its company paper to a 
‘ries of cartoons summarizing 
. annual income statement. 
lhese cartoons picture 1945 
les and what happened to 
ose sales dollars. One se- 
ence of cartoons, titled 
‘\fere’s Where the Money 
mes From,” shows that 1945 
les from Jewel food stores 
and routes totaled $64,623,010. 
The second series, pictured 
here, Shows how these sales dol- 
lirs were spent. 
\ letter from the president 
of the company was published 


with the cartoons stating each 
employee would receive a copy 
of the regular annual report. 
This letter pointed out the 
progress the company made 
during the past year and em- 
phasized that the combined ef- 
fort of Jewel’s 4,400 employees 
made this record possible and 
how they benefited directly 
from these results. In com- 
menting on items in the an- 
nual statement of particular in- 
terest to Jewel workers, the 
letter stated that Jewel people 
received the largest sum in the 
company’s history and that the 
average worker earned more 
than ever before. It also noted 
that Jewel’s contribution to the 
company’s retirement fund in 
1945 was the largest amount 
since 1941, 


Allegheny Steel Abandons Policy of 
Superseniority for Veterans 


\ccording to an agreement 
signed with the United Steel- 
workers of America, all pro- 
duction workers, including re- 
turning veterans, at Allegheny 
Ludium Steel Corporation will 
be assigned to jobs on the basis 
of union contract seniority. 

This new policy replaces the 
practice followed in recent 
years under which employees 
returning from military service 
have been accorded “super- 
seniority,” resulting in veterans 
displacing employees’ with 
greater length of service, in 
some cases. 

Ralph C. Edgar, personnel 
director, explained that the 
change in re-employment policy 
was dictated largely by a de- 
cision handed down March 4 
by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which inter- 
preted the re-employment pro- 
visions of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940 to 
mean that a veteran should be 
restored to his original position 
wilhout loss of seniority, rather 
than accorded superseniority. 

“General Lewis B. Hershey, 
director of Selective Service, 
announced in May 1944,” Mr. 


April 1946 


Edgar said, “that veterans are 
entitled to reinstatement to 
their jobs for one year regard- 
less of the seniority claims of 
the nonveterans. In many com- 
panies, this interpretation was 
challenged and conflicting sen- 
iority claims of veterans and 
nonveterans were submitted to 
arbitrators and to the courts. 
Rulings were made both ways. 
Federal district courts in Ohio 
and New York sustained su- 
perseniority, but Federal dis- 
trict courts in Michigan and 
Illinois ruled against it. The 
situation remained confused. 
Congress has thus far failed to 
clarify the law despite many 
requests, including one from the 
President of the United States. 

“We believe the March 4 de- 
cision of the Second Circuit 
Court tipped the weight of 
legal authority against General 
Hershey’s interpretation,” Ed- 
gar stated. 

“Therefore, after long con- 
sideration and in consultation 
with the union, and with the 
interest of both the veterans 
and nonveterans in mind, we 
decided to abandon the policy 
of superseniority.” 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE a 


SUPPLIES and SERVICES wn 


soles dollars went to others 12 poy for the products 
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Dur te a poy tor the Army and Navy ord fur roads 
fire depar rtments, pc » fo #3, ond o multitude of other ac 
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Dividends were poid to the owners of the business, Jewel's stock 
numbering nearly 6,5 s interesting th Ou 
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Jewel Tea Company, Iuc., 
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sales dollars are 
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Pontiac Establishes 
Model Schools for 


Dealer Mechanics 


Model schools for instructing 
mechanics employed by Pontiac 
dealers in the mechanical and 
engineering changes in new 
cars were established recently 
on a nation-wide basis, accord- 
ing to Earl M. Taber, general 
service manager, Pontiac Mo- 
tor Division, General Motors 
Corporation. 

A total of 585 schools were 
attended by 8,851 mechanics 
under the direction of 22 fac- 
tory instructors. These schools 
were part of the regular Pon- 
tiac service craftsman training 
course in operation to help 
Pontiac mechanics keep abreast 
of the latest mechanical de- 
velopments. Basic courses com- 
pleted include carburetion, 
manifolding, engine-electrical, 
tune-up diagnosis, brake system, 
generator, and battery courses. 


Charts Effective in 
Presenting Story 


Of Profits 


Having been faced with the 
possibility of a strike recently 
in its Milwaukee plant, Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Com- 
pany takes the people of that 
city and its workers into its 
confidence by a frank state- 
ment in newspaper advertise- 
ments showing the amount of 
profit the company has made 
during the past 10 years. 

Using a series of charts the 
company shows the amount of 
wages it has paid its employees 
during the 10 years from 1936 
to 1946, and the rate of profit 
it had during the same 10-year 
period. These charts tell a story 
graphically and simply. They 
bring home the facts of small 
net profits in an effort to pro- 
mote better employee relation- 
ships through a better under- 
standing of company operations. 
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HERE ARE THE 


ANSWERS 


TO YOUR 


DUPLICATING 
QUESTIONS 


This bookanticipates your questions 
andanswersthem fully. Forinstance: 


@ When is offset duplicating most 
practical? 
(See page 6) 


@ What jobs are best run from elec- 
trotypes, type, or rubber plates? 
(See page 7) 
@ Will a Davidson give me all these 
méthods of reproduction? 
Yes: And only a Davidson can 
give you a// this in one machine. 


@ Will a Davidson reduce my costs? 
(See page 3) 
@ Has the Davidson Dual Duplica- 
tor proven its value in actual use? 
Ask any of the hundreds of users 
in business offices and U. S. 
Government Departments all 
over the country. 


@ Will you send me a copy of this 
book? 
Yes. No charge, no obligation. 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1028-60 West Adams Street Chicago 7, Illinois 


Agents in principol cities 
of U. S., Canada, Mexico 
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The following literature is of 
special interest to executives 
active in business manage- 
ment. Unless otherwise stated, 
it will be sent upon request to 
either the company or editor. 





461. COMPARISON KIT. A generous 
sample of Fox River Paper Corpora- 
tion’s 100 per cent all-cotton-fiber paper, 
Anniversary Bond, is contained in this 
portfolio. Several sample _letterheads 
demonstrate how the paper engraves, 
lithographs, embosses and prints. Letter- 
head-size sheets of the 24-pound basis, 
20-pound, 16- and 13-pound offer an op- 


| portunity to test the writing and print- 


ing ability of each weight. One sheet of 
25 per cent rag content is compared with 
a 100 per cent rag content sheet to point 


| out the differences in looks, feel, printing 


quality, and cost between the two. 


* * * 


462. NOW THE NEW FLEXIFONE. 


This 4-page folder tells how this new in- 
tercommunication system works. Simply 
by pushing one of the keys it is possible 


| to talk with any of the individuals or de- 
| partments whose names are indicated on 
| the station-selector keys. One master 


station can be connected with 10 or as 
many as 20 speaker stations, and when 
equipped with cal switch, speaker sta- 


| tions can originate conversations with 


master station. Volume may be regulated 
as loud or soft as you wish. The folder 


has pictures of the various models and 


explains how each is fitted for a particu- 


“| lar purpose. Copies may be had from 


the Operadio Manufacturing Company. 


~ ” * 


| 463. DISBURSEMENT METHODS— 
=| THEIR USE AND MISUSE. In its 40 
4| years of experience in the disbursement 
i| field, The Todd Company has found a 
| large share of check frauds are often 
| the product of schemes laid by trusted 


| employees, according to this brochure it 
| recently prepared. It contains advice for 
| establishing effective check-disbursement 


controls in business. Simply and clearly 


| written, it has wide appeal and provides 
| an excellent checklist for officials in 
| charge of disbursement operations. 


* + * 


| 464. THE PERFECT SECRETARY. 





This “handbook of office behavior with 
tricks of the trade,” offered by Eaton 
Paper Corporation, includes interesting 
information on acquiring good office 
habits, common courtesy in offices, acting 
for the company, punctuation, spelling, 
division of words, short cuts, and many 
other things. It is really a valuable ref- 
erence book and in addition to this 30- 





page booklet, be sure to ask for Eaton’s 
Berkshire Typewriter Paper which is a 
swatch book of different weights and 
finishes of Eaton’s Berkshire Bond as 
well as samples of duplicating paper, 
Manuscript Cover, Mimeo Bond, and 
many other Eaton papers in different 
colors and weights. 


- * * 


465. IOWA... LAND OF INDUS 
TRIAL OPPORTUNITY. With s 
many organizations planning expansior 
and decentralization, market books suc! 
as this and the ones which follow ar 
invaluable in offering studies of differen 
sections of the country for possible loca 
tions. This book on Iowa is unusuall) 
impressive, with leather-bound covers 
more than 160 pages of data printed o 
good enamel paper, and plentifully illus 
trated with photographs. It is divide: 
into nine units, or sections, from A t 
J. Each unit is devoted to one particula 
phase; for example, Unit B is “Findin 
Things in Iowa,” and tells of the availa 
bility of raw materials, gives data o 
agriculture and mineral resources; Uni 
C is a report on labor supply; Unit | 
is a survey of transportation facilitic 
with up-to-date maps; Unit E, “Buildin 
Things in Iowa,” is a summary of indus 
trial development in the state; and s 
on. The Iowa Development Commissio 
makes this volume available to those ir 
terested in Iowa’s industrial opportun 
ties. 

* * * 
466. INDIANA—YOUR LOGICAL IN 
DUSTRIAL LOCATION. This 24-pag 
book starts off with a letter of welcon 
from Indiana officials to new industrie: ; 
then follow pages telling about the ac- 
vantages Indiana has to offer. Airways, 
highways, railways are charted and dv- 
scribed; tax laws; accessibility to ray 
materials, manpower and markets; tiie 
supply of coal, water and gas for mani- 
facturing needs; climate; inland loca- 
tion and many other things are de- 
scribed. Indiana’s Department of Com- 
merce and Public Relations offers this 
booklet to encourage the selection of tiie 
Hoosier State for your new industri! 
home. 

* * * 
467. RICHMOND WINS THE PEACi:. 
This fast-growing city on the Pacilic 
coast, which had a population of 23,6! 
in 1940 and an estimated population in 
1944 of 110,000, offers a 36-page book!:t 
of facts and figures to tell of “its stride 
toward the winning of the peace.” It is 
published by the Richmond, California, 
Chamber of Commerce, and in additin 
to all the necessary market informatin 
which includes an impressive list of ‘\e 
major industries now in Richmond, it 
contains a double-spread map showing in 
architect’s visualization of the planr -d 
Richmond of the future. 


* * * 


468. AGRICULTURE IN THE SAN’ A 
FE SOUTHWEST. This 70-page bo: «- 
let is intended primarily as a means >of 
calling attention to the opportunities 0 
the Santa Fe Southwest to those 
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. terested in finding new fields for indus- 
fe trial and agricultural expansion. Pro- 
pre fusely illustrated, it is a veritable guide 
on to locations in Arizona, California, Colo- 
ok rado, Illinois, Kansas, Missouri, New 
es Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas, the states r oO ri a ri 
served by Santa Fe Lines. It contains 
maps of these states and much up-to-date 
nformation regarding the resources of 
: he Southwest. Yo e ri t e r 
Is * * * 
Ss of 
tor 3 169. POST WAR PACIFIC COAST. 
icl ; ‘acts about the industrial development 
art ‘ mn the Pacific coast and the entire Pacific 
en asin area, with particular reference to 
ca santa Clara County, California, are 
lh riven in this presentation. The booklet 
Ts as already gone into its fourth printing 
oO! nd a 2-page sheet in typewriter type 
us n the front of the book, entitled “Strictly 
le: Tp to Date,” brings information up to 
t he minute by giving industrial develop- 
la ents in Santa Clara County. during the 
in ist 6 months. Population, raw ma- 
ila erials and resources, transportation, 
0 ivie cooperation, labor conditions, taxes, 
Ini anking, chief communities—are only a 
J ew of the subjects discussed in the 36- 
tic age booklet from the San Jose Chamber 
in if Commerce. One page of special in- 
lus erest is “Decentralized Industry,” de- 
5 oted to the whys and wherefores of 
sio ecentralization. 
ir * * * 
= 610. THE M.S.A. REDI-HEAT 
; }LOCK. A bulletin from Mine Safety 
\ppliances Company announces the | 
IN , .S.A. Redi-Heat Block, a new rapid | ‘ 2 a , 2,8 
age nd safe emergency source of heat for That is Missouri's position. In FRONT RANK a- 
on rst-aid use. The bulletin describes how | mong the nation’s most advantageous industrial 
les ; he Block requires only a minute to | : 7 i 
ac- each top heat and maintains this tem- | locations . . . . in the very CENTER of things 
ays, erature for an hour. It weighs 22 H H 
de- vunces, is 314 by 4 by 114% inches ‘in size, opportunity-wise. 
8 = — ——— into industrial first- | Consider these vital facts: Over 950 new corporations last 
he \id kits and dispensaries. 
= se 6 year. New modern State Constitution. Low taxes. Unlimit- 
Requests for these booklets may be sent : 
— ither diroct to the company, or check ed water supply. Wealth of raw material and abundance 
the number below, clip and attach your ’ P . ‘ 
me ~ompany letterhead Ce uae ds” die of firm power. Vast pools of skilled native-born friendly 
: ‘ditor, AMERICAN Business, 4660 Ravens- | . oi r 
— wood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. | labor. Rich diversified consumer market. Hub of all inland 
\61. Fox River Paper Corporation, Ap- transportation. Extensive cultural and educational facilities. 
CK. pleton, Wis. 
cific 162. Operadio Manufacturing Company, | 350 alert communities eager and able to offer every 
3,612 St. Charles, Ill. | 
n in 163. The Todd Company, Rochester 3, cooperation. 
ok! et New York. 
rides 164. Eaton Paper Corporation, Pitts- | i 
It is field, Mass. . . ystrialists- 
ria, \65. Iowa Development Commission, rvice 
ition Crocker Bldg., Des Moines 9, fidential se ment 
ation Iowa. : ved contl . te De fferson 
: ' ecialize " . ri Sta 3 Je 
f the 166. State of Indiana, Department of Sp missov t 713, 
d, it Commerce and Public Relations, 
ge in 333 State House, Indianapolis 4. 
nr:d 67. Richmond Chamber of Commerce, 
337 Tenth St., Richmond, Cal. 
68. Santa Fe Railway News Bureau, 
= 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 
N . 69. San Jose Chamber of Commerce, 
con San Jose 23, Cal. THE STATE OF MISSOURI 
es 10. Mine Safety Appliances Company, : 
avn Braddock, Themes & Snode IN THE HEART OF AMERICA 
: Sts., Pittsburgh 8. 
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AN EMPLOYEE MAGAZINE 
WITHOUT EMPLOYEE 
MAGAZINE HEADACHES 


®@ No full time editor required 

© No editorial work necessary 

® No production headaches 

® No cuts to buy or printing to do 

If you have always wanted an em- 
ployee magazine of your own, as 
an aid to increased production, as 
an aid to employee morale... as 
a means of holding your organiza- 
tion together—this is the answer... 
Let N.R.B. edit and print your magazine 
for you at an astonishingly low cost. 


ie e 
N.R.B. is the world’s largest producer 
of employee magazines. 

e * 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE 
INFORMATION TODAY 


The National Research Bureau, Inc. 
National Research Building 

415 North Dearborn St., Dept. EM 

Chicago 10, Ill. 

I may be interested in your employee mag- 
azine plan. Write me about it—without 
obligation on my part. 


Name 
Position 
Company 
Street 


saseeeseeeeem LONE State 
TTACH TO COMPANY LETTERHEAD =m 


Get the FACTS from 
financial statement 


figures.... 

Use these accurate 
techniques of 
statement analysis 
HIS manual supplies the 
key to sounder financial 


Statement analysis by dem- 
Onstrating the techniques 


City 

















from the figures you have at 
hand. It describes the tech- 
nique of sales analysis ap- 
plicable to small business, 
and of comparative and 
internal analysis of balance 
sheets, profit and loss state- 
ments, and surplus accounts, of businesses of all kinds. 


PRACTICAL FINANCIAL 
STATEMENT ANALYSIS 


By ROY A. FOULKE > 
Vice-president, Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 


619 pages, 6 x 9, 70 schedules, 26 forms, $6.50 
McGraw-Hill Accounting Series 

This book takes a long step toward helping you make an 
effective tool of accounting by demonstrating the practi- 
cal, workable techniques by which you may use financial 
statements to your own greatest advantage. It enables 
executives to check up on the efficiency of their own 
ractices, investors to ascertain the condition of the 

usiness in which they hold stock, credit men to better 
judge the limit of their creditors, bankers to judge the 
be soenaes of a business or corporation with greater 
nsight. 


Just Published! 


See the book 10 days on approval! 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 

330 W. 42 St., N. ¥. C. 18 

Send me Foulke's Practical Financial Statement Analysis 
for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will 
send $6.50, plus few cents postage, or return book post- 
paid. (Postage paid on cash orders.) 

Name... 
Address... 
City and State 
Company ‘ ‘ — 
Pt kc cpenrenveecenbekecmenweneTes AB-4-46 


(For Canadian prices, write: Embassy Book Co., 
12 Richmond St. E., Toronto 1) 
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JOBS AND MARKETS. By the CED 
Research Staff. In all the prejudiced and 
oftentimes selfish barrage of criticism 
leveled against Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, this book is like a breath of fresh 
mountain air wafting down on a desert. 
It is a responsible and thoughtful ap- 
praisal of OPA, our current need for 
price controls, plus a vigorous plea that 
price controls be suspended as rapidly 
as possible. 

If a government activity, law or regu- 
lation stepped on any business toes, busi- 
ness fought it bitterly and _ intensely, 
even though the government’s activity 
might conceivably be for the general 
welfare. Now, there are a group of busi- 
ness leaders, notably members of CED 
but of course not only these men, who 
have such broad vision they are willing 
to concede that a government activity 
which momentarily hurts them may be 
for the general good. That some busi- 
nessmen have been hurt and hurt badly 
by OPA, no one can deny; but it is this 
book’s premise that it would be too dan- 
gerous to take off all price controls sud- 
denly. Instead, the writers of this book 
contend that “extension of price contro] 
authority until June 30, 1947, is there- 
fore recommended as necessary to the 
objectives of rapid re-employment and 
price stability.” The authors go on to 
say that price control is a crude instru- 
ment, in large measure the slave of its 
own necessary administrative machinery. 
While it lasts price control must be 
streamlined and liberalized. The OPA 
must follow a course of “calculated risk” 
in suspending price controls. Price ceil- 
ings must be adjusted if they seriously 
hamper or distort production. The pres- 
ent earning standard for price relief 
which is based on the 1936-1939 average 
return on net worth before taxes should 
be raised about one-third. We hasten to 
assure the reader that the entire book is 
not devoted to price control, and per- 
haps this review which deals almost en- 
tirely with the chapters on price con- 
trol will give the reader of it a distorted 
opinion. Other chapters on other sub- 
jects such as money, credit and public 
debt, government budget in the transi- 
tion, are equally important and well 
done. Theodore O. Yntema, Melvin G. 
deChazeau, Albert G. Hart, Gardiner C. 
Means, Howard B. Myers, and Herbert 
Stein wrote the book. Books of this 
statesmanlike quality are going to have 
a powerful influence on business and 
government in the future—and if busi- 
ness will do its share toward accepting 
the constructive suggestions in the book 
concerning government, and stop fight- 
ing every government proposal we may 
reach a period when business and gov- 
ernment truly work hand in hand as 
should be done. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. $1.60. 














PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS 


mai-7¢ 
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Job Evaluation 
Aptitude Tests 
Morale Surveys 
Policies, etc. 





HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 
20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 








PHONE PRIVACY 
Office Quiet — Better Hearing 
“‘Hush-A-Phone”’ 
Models for E-1 and F-1 Handset 
Phone; Pedestal Phone; Switch- 

board and Dictating Machines. 


A Unique Gift 
HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
43 W. 16th St., N.Y. 11 




















Send for Your Free Copy 
of This Catalog of Business 
Books and Services 





The new Dartnell 46-page catalog can 
be of real help to you because it lists 
so many business books, services, train- 
ing films, and reports on today’s busi- 
Send for your copy 


ness problems. 


today—it’s complimentary ! 
s 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Ill. 
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WHERE TO BUY IT 





Steel Guide Tabs 





Unbreakable spring Jaws 
clamp them firmly to cards but 
permit removal or rearrangement. 
Large openings covered by trans- 
parent pyroxylin, white, blue, green, yellow, pink or red. 
insertable labels in perforated strips for typing. 
2 Sizes, 1 in. wide and 2 in. Tops straight, or bent back. 
Sold by best stationers, U.S. and foreign, or sent post- 
vaid to responsible firms on 30 days trial. Price list free. 
Samples (5 or less) 2 cents each 
6,475 used by Crouse-Hinds Co., Syracuse 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Mfr., Box 392, Exeter, Nebr- 





Steel Signals 





THIS 
CARD 
OF 
SAMPLES 


FREE 


Signal vital facts with Cook’s File 
Signals—automatic reminders, in- 
valuable for classifying, indexing 
data. Card of actual samples (all 
styles, colors) free ; no obligation. 
The H. C. Cook Co., 38 Beaver St. 

Ansonia, Conn. 





Labels—All Kinds 





LOW PRICES - QUICK SERVICE - HIGH QUALITY 


GUMMED or UNGUMMED 
TYPE ems ENGRAVED ces ROLL commen 


TOMPRING S43 %ce | 


3211 to 15 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILA., PA. 
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Ditto, Ine 


Agency—W. W. Garrison & Co. 


Edison, Inc., Thomas A eck 
Agency-—Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. 


Edwal Laboratories, Inc., The. 
Agency—Buchanan & Co., Ine. 


Ells, Ralph W 


Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers... ... 
Agency—Foster & Davies, Inc. 


Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc... 
Agency— George I. Lynn Advertising 


General Electric Company ; 
Agency—Foster & Davies, Inc. 
Hammermill Paper Company... . : ; 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 


Heineman, E. 


Hush-A-Phone Corp 
Agency—Gunn-Mears Advertising Agency 


Kupfer Printing Company 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company... . 
Agency—Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff 


McBee om ig The 
Agency—L. E. McGivena & Co., Ine. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 


Moore Business Forms, Inc 
Agency—N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


Nati I Cash Register Company, The.... . 25 





ILLUSTRATED SALES 
LETTERHEADS 


For bulletins to salesmen, 
sales letters, collection let- 
ters, special letters to cus- 
tomers, and dramatized mail- 
ings of all kinds. 200 ideas 
and 200 colorfully illustrated 
letterhead samples you can 
use costing over $10,000. 
Yours for $3.00. Sent on ap- 
proval. 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Ave. + Chicago 40, Ill. 
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Agency—McCann-Erickson, Ine. 
National Research Bureau, Inc., The 


Office Management Association of Chicago.. 52 
Agency—Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc. 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc 
Agency—L. E. McGivena & Co., Ine. 


Ramond & Associates, Inc., Albert 
Agency—Roy S. Durstine Co. 

Remington Rand Inc 
Agency—Addison Vars Co. 

Reynolds & Reynolds Company, The 
Agency—Geyer, Cornell & Newell, Inc. 

I, Se Bini is. 6 5 96594444 940440 606 63 
Agency—Buchanan-Thomas Adv. Co. 


Standard Register Company, The... .3rd Cover 
Agency—Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc. 


State of Missouri, The 
Agency—Potts-Turnbull Co. 


Tompkins’ Label Service 


Uareo, 
Agency—The Buchen Company 
Underwood Corporation 
Agency—Marschalk & Pratt Co. 
Wakefield Brass Co., F. W., The... 
Agency—Foster & Davies, Inc. 
Workmen Service Inc 
Agency—Oren Arbogust, Adv. 


Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing Co 
Agency—Charles L. Rumrill & Co. 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 





Executives Wanted 





SALARIED POSITIONS 
$2,500—$25,000 


This thoroughly organized confidential ser- 
vice of 36 years’ recognized standing and 
reputation carries on preliminary negotia- 
tions for supervisory, technical and execu- 
tive positions of the caliber indicated. Re- 
taining fee protected by refund provision. 
Identity covered and present position pro- 
tected. Send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, INC., 201 Dun Bldg., 
Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Branch Office Services 





VARIOUS PLANS, Folder free. PROTEC- 
TION INCORPORATED, Confederation Bldg., 
Montreal, Canada. 





Inventions for Sale 


EXPLOIT NEW INVENTIONS and make 
money. Write for our free classification sheet 
of inventions for sale. ADAM FISHER CO., 
41 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 








Used Business Equipment 





WHAT OFFICE EQUIPMENT DO YOU NEED? 
or want to sell? We buy and sell all kinds of 
office equipment, specializing in Visible Equip- 
ment, such as Kardex, Acme, International 
Visible, and other makes. Write us. 

E. H. HEINEMANN, 4 N. 8th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


ELLIOTT FISHER, Moon Hopkins, Adding, 
Calculating, all makes office machines. ROBERT 
NOVAK, 537 So. Dearborn, Chicago 5. 


FOR SALE: Bound volumes Printers’ Ink, 
1924 through 1941 (4 volumes each year) ; 
also 1918, last 3 quarters; all of 1919; last 2 
quarters of 1920. $1.00 a volume or $65 for 
the entire set of 81 volumes. F.O.B. Chicago. 
Box 73, AMERICAN BUSINESS Magazine, 
14660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 





Postcard Advertising 








DYNAMIC! ATTENTION GETTING! 
Flash and Royal Border Postcards Give 
Your Message the Punch It Needs 


Send for samples today 


KUPFER PRINTING COMPANY 
501 S. Jefferson St. Chicago 7, Illinois 




















Albert Ramond & Associates, Inc. 
Serving American Industry Since 1916 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 
Cost Reduction « Improved Wages 
Production Management 
Chrysler Bidg., New York 17 ~ Tribune Tower, Chicago 11 
Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4 « 200 Bay Street, Toronto 1 














RALPH W. ELLS 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
specializing in 

Job Evaluation 
Personnel Programs 
Salary and Wage Administration 
1001 Commerce Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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LOOTING AMEAD 


Ustwp7e£s. 





I‘ LOOKS as though this summer will hit an 
all-time high for having fun. Everybody and 
his brother are oiling up the old jallopy. 
“You can’t take it with you, can you?” seems 
to be the byword of the times. People are 
elbowing one another to pay $18,000 for 
$10,000 houses; housemaids demand $35 a 
week and get it; night clubs are booming; black 
markets are everywhere. Money doesn’t seem 
to buy anything, any more! Where will it all 
end? What’s the pitch? How long before 
Santa Claus dies? One economist took a deep 
breath, looked into his favorite crystal, and 
“ame up with the prediction that in 18 months 
America will begin the worst depression in all 
its history. Others think by holding fast the 
price-and-wage controls, prosperity may last 
forever. We hope so. But with 150 billion hot 
dollars burning holes in people’s pockets, any- 
thing can happen. From a management stand- 
point the sensible thing is to dig in while the 
digging is good. We never heard of a business 
going broke from having too much working 
‘apital. As costs increase, ways should be found 
to cut corners and do it for less. The best hedge 
against inflation is the money we plow back 
into our own business to cut production and 
selling costs—and to get rid of red tape and 
old-fashioned methods in the office. 


Lopsided Know-How 


When and if the boom does burst, and the 
streamlining of executive personnel begins, 
who will get the axe first? Perhaps there might 
be a clue in the remark addressed to a group 
of St. Louis sales managers by James J. New- 
man, Goodrich vice president. “Sales manage- 
ment,” he said, “has become far more than the 
direction of a corps of salesmen. More than 
ever before there has been incorporated into 
sales management nearly all the problems of 
the business. ... The sales department is 
actually the spur that is responsible for high 
quality and low cost in a company. We need 
men at the helm of sales who are good business 
managers and not merely sales managers.” 
Mr. Newman put his finger on one of the weak 
links in functional management. We have too 
many specialists and not enough department 
executives who understand the interrelation- 
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ship of one department with another. For 
example, we get a good many letters like this: 
“AMERICAN BusINEss is too general. I’m the 
credit manager here and find I can get more 
out of a credit magazine.” Or a sales manager 
may write: “There is not enough about selling 
in AMERICAN BusinEss to interest me.” There 
must be something the matter with a business- 
man who forgets that he is part of the whol 
business and not just part of a department in 
the business. The professional viewpoint may 
be all right, but we will travel farther and 
faster if we remember to be good businessmen 
first and good sales managers, credit managers. 
office managers, what have you, second. 


Disappearing Raises 


Wise Bernard Baruch hit the bull’s-ey« 
when he warned a congressional committe: 
against taxing the white-collar worker tox 
heavily. It isa fact that today’s forgotten man 
is the salaried worker in the $4,000 to $7,00( 
bracket. Aside from the injustice of it, there is 
another side which the planners in Washingto1 
should not overlook. In our kind of econom, 
the incentive to work is advancement. Mei 
strive and sweat in the hope that through dili 
gence and application they can get to the top 
with all that it offers in prestige and compen 
sation. But what is happening? Salaries earne: 
by top executives are declining in terms o! 
buying power. There is less and less incentiv: 
to earn more. The $50,000-a-year man whos: 
salary is increased $10,000 takes home 29 cents 
of each dollar of the increase. Should he hav: 
substantial income other than his salary, th: 
increase might be almost wiped out by taxes 
Is it any wonder several high-salaried execu 
tives have voluntarily reduced their compensa 
tion? One even went so far as to refuse his 
salary. That sort of tax structure may work i) 
wartime, but if it is allowed to continue 1) 
peacetime it can undermine our industrial an:! 
business system. Even Soviet Russia found t» 
its sorrow, men just won’t roll up their sleeve. 
and work unless there is an incentive. Don 
mention it out loud, but over there they a 
toying with the idea of paying workers on 
piecework basis, in addition to giving them al 
expense-paid trips to the Crimea.—J. C. A. 


AMERICAN BUSINES 
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